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REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES 


OF 


QPufpn's  HnitifrHttg 


TO  THE 


ROYAL  COMMISSION 
ON  UNIVERSITY  FINANCE 


SUMMARY  OF  STATEMENT. 


I.  Greneral  grounds  for  urging  assistance  to  higher  education  in  Ontario. 

(a)  Increasing  public  importance  of  University  woi'k. 

(b)  Increase  in  number  of  students,  and  ranfre  of  activities. 

(c)  Inadequacy  of  existing'  university  resources. 

(d)  Interdependence  of   primary,   secondary  and   higher   education. 

(e)  Public  recogTiition  of  the  need. 

II.  Grounds  for  urging;  that  a  larger  share  of  this  support  should  come 

from  public  sources  and  in  particular  why  more  aid  is  sought 
from  the  Province  of  Ohtario. 

(a)  Private  resources  no  longer  suffice. 

(b)  Every  progressive  country  spending-  increased  sums  on  educa- 

tion. 

(c)  Even  so,  expenditure  relatively  not  large. 

(d)  Ontario  not  keeping  pace  with  states  in  U.S. 

III.  General  grounds  for  considering  that  a  substantial  share  of  such  pro- 

vincial aid  should  be  granted  to  Queen's  University, 
(a)  All  existing  facilities  are  required. 
(b)Centralization  is  undesirable  in  University  life. 

(c)  Aid  to  Queen's  does  not  mean  "diversion"  of  funds  from  Toronto. 

(d)  Aid  to  Queen's  does  not  mean  wasteful  duplication. 

(e)  Queen's  makes  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  provincial  and 

national  life. 

(1)  Education  for  students  of  moderate  means. 

(2)  Very  large  share  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  Ontario. 

(3)  Initiative  in  providing  medical  education  for  women, 
extra-mural  work,  a  Summer  School  for  teachers, 
courses  in  Commerce  and  Administration,  Banking 
courses,  courses  in  Engineering  and  Commerce,  Re- 
search Professorship  in  Science,  and  research  courses 
in  Biochemistry,  Bactei'iology,  and  Biology,  course  in 
Engineering  Physics;  amount  and  quality  of  researcli 
work. 

(4)  Development  of  student  self-government. 

(5)  War  record  of  Queen's. 

(6)  Summer  session  in  Science  for  returned  men. 

(f)  Queen's  is  a  rapidly  growing-  University. 

(g)  Aid  to  Queen's  is  necessary  if  the  University  is  to  continue  its 

work, 
(h)    The  present  tendency  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  give  state  aid  to  all  efficient  educational  in- 
stitutions. 

IV.  What  Queen's  has  done  for  itself. 

V.  What  the  Government  has  done  for  Queen's. 

VI.  Present  and  Future  Requirements. 

(a)  Plant. 

(b)  .Maintenance. 
Summary  of  requests. 

Comparison  of  requests  made  by  the  three  Universities. 

Appendices. 

Queen's  University, 

December  13,  1920 


REPORT  OF  THE  TRUSTEES  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 
TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  UNIVERSITY 
FINANCE 

I.  General  Grounds  on  which  assistance  is  urged,  from  private 
and  public  sources,  for  the  Universities  of  Ontario. 

(a)  From  the  national  point  of  vieiv  the  importance  of 
university  tvork  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 

The  field  of  knowledge  is  extending  in  every  direction.  In 
science,  the  trained  man  is  required,  whether  it  be  to  discover 
the  riches  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  or  to  improve  and 
develop  the  methods  of  industry.  The  health  of  the  people, 
which  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  forms  of  wealth,  is  dependent 
to  a  large  extent  on  the  discoveries  and  application  of  preven- 
tive medicine.  More  and  more  important  becomes  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  the  economic  problems  which  beset  us.  Our 
great  war  debt,  the  intensity  of  national  competition,  the  ur- 
gency of  new  social  diificulties,  and  the  new  place  and  the  new 
responsibilities  that  Canada  is  assuming  in  the  world,  compel 
us  to  make  the  most  of  our  human  and  material  resources. 
We  have  no  longer  half  an  unmortgaged  continent  to  play 
with.  Behind  all  these  specialized  forms  of  study  there  is  the 
search  after  knowledge  where  the  end  sought  is  simply  the  ex- 
tension of  the  kingdom  of  learning  in  the  confidence  that  each 
new  fact  will  in  the  long  run  increase  the  power  of  man. 

(b)  Increase  in  number  of  studeyits  and  range  of  activi- 
ties. 

The  tendency  toward  increase  in  numbers  was  plain  en- 
ough before  the  war,  but,  since  the  war,  the  rush  into  the  uni- 
versities has  constituted  a  veritable  problem.  In  the  Province 
of  Ontario  the  number  of  candidates  for  matriculation  was  in 
1918,  2,516;  in  1919,  4,146;  in  1920,  5,291.  In  three  years  the 
number  of  candidates  has  more  than  doubled.  The  similar 
experience  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  shows 
that  this  is  not  an  isolated  or  temporary  development.  The 
increase  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools  is  part  of  the  same 
movement.     The  growing  demand  of  the  community  for  a 
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wider  range  of  activity  upon  the  part  of  the  universities, 
with  the  increased  readiness  of  the  universities  to  respond  to 
these  demands,  is  another  factor  making  for  peiTnanent  in- 
crease in  number.  The  recent  action  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, in  conformity  with  progressive  legislation  elsewhere,  in 
raising  gradually  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  to 
sixteen,  will  probably  still  further  increase  university  numbers 
by  bringing  a  larger  number  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  standards 
required  for  entrance. 

(c)  Inadequacy  of  existing  university  resources. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  this  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
those  anxious  to  have  university  training  should  have  coin- 
cided with  the  period  of  great  rise  in  prices.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministration has  increased  enormously.  Revenues  from  fees, 
endowment  or  public  grants  go  only  half  as  far  in  providing  the 
buOdings  or  the  equipment  needed  and  do  not  permit  adequate 
payment  for  instruction. 

(d)  The  interests  of  higher  education  and  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  are  vitally  interdependent. 

The  interests  of  the  universities  and  of  the  schools  are  large- 
ly identical.  The  universities  cannot  work  effectively  unless 
their  students  have  been  well  trained  in  the  schools,  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  schools  depends  in  large  part  on  the  quality 
and  training  of  the  university  graduates  who  staff  them  or 
train  their  teachers,  and  on  the  success  of  the  universities  in 
helping  to  maintain  ideals  and  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  edu- 
cation. 

(e)  Public  recognition  of  the  need  of  higher  education. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  significant  indication  of  the 
recognition  of  these  needs  than  the  fact  that  the  returned  men, 
acting  through  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Repatriation 
Committee  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  urged  upon  that  govern- 
ment, as  the  fundamental  and  most  essential  policy  in  recon- 
struction, a  courageous  and  liberal  policy  of  government  aid 
to  education,  and  particularly  higher  education.  At  their  in- 
stance a  conference  of  the  Universities  of  Canada  was  called, 
and  met  in  Ottawa  in  1919.  This  action  was  strongly  endorsed 
by  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress. 
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II.  Grounds  for  considering  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  sup- 
port should  come  from  public  sources,  and  in  particu- 
lar why  more  aid  is  sought  from  the  Province  of 
Ontario. 

(a)  Private  resources  no  longer  suffice;  the  task  is 
greater  and  increased  taxation  limits  private  liberality. 

A  later  paragraph  in  this  statement  will  show  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  endowment  of  Queen's  has  been  derived 
from  private  sources.  For  the  first  sixty  years  of  its  history 
the  University  existed  and  made  itself  a  power  through  the 
liberality  of  individuals  and  of  the  Presbyterian  community  in 
Canada  in  general.  But  the  University  has  never  had  behind  it 
any  wealthy  constituency.  The  recent  effort  on  behalf  of 
McGill  shows  what  may  be  done  by  a  great  university  in  a 
rich  city  which  is  the  centre  of  the  operation  of  large  business 
corporations  of  national  scope,  but  even  McGill  has  found  it 
necessary  to  secure  $1,000,000  from  the  Province  of  Quebec 
toward  its  endowment  fund,  as  well  as  an  annual  grant. 
Queen's  has  never  had  such  a  community  to  appeal  to.  Its 
wealth  has  been  drawn  from  a  multitude  of  subscribers  of 
small  sums ;  many  a  ten-dollar  or  a  hundred-dollar  subscription 
has  represented  a  real  but  an  ungrudged  sacrifice.  Inciden- 
tally it  has  often  given  the  giver  a  new  interest  in  Queen's,  as 
with  the  Glengarry  father  who  counselled  his  freshman  son: 
"Now  see  you  get  good  value  for  that  ten  dollars  that  Principal 
Grant  got  out  of  me  for  Queen's."  A  succession  of  endowment 
efforts  has  done  much  to  knit  together  her  graduate  body  in  a 
loyalty  which  is  wonderful,  but  an  examination  of  any  such 
subscription  list  will  show  that  the  assistance  has  come  largely 
from  professional  people  whose  means  have  been  limited.  The 
task  of  university  education  has  grown  beyond  the  power  of 
such  a  constituency  to  bear  alone.  And  as  for  the  men  of 
large  fortunes,  the  increase  of  taxation,  both  on  income  and 
on  inheritance,  is  certain  to  have  an  effect,  and  not  least  a 
psychological  effect,  on  their  readiness  to  devote  to  higher 
education  a  proportion  of  the  margin  which  hitherto  was  avail- 
able for  public  purposes.  The  State  now  takes  wealth  which 
private  liberality  formerly  dispensed,  and  consequently  the 
University  must  look  to  the  Government  in  an  increasing  de- 
gree for  aid.    In  England,  even  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which 


have  hitherto   received   no   direct   State   aid,   are   now   com- 
pelled to  look  to  the  Government  for  assistance. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  universities  should  or  are 
likely  to  slacken  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  needed  funds  from 
private  sources.  Unless  their  work  was  such  as  to  receive 
such  practical  endorsement  from  the  general  public,  they  would 
have  no  right  to  seek  government  aid.  So  far  as  Queen's  is 
concerned,  and  doubtless  all  the  other  universities  of  Ontario, 
private  and  local  aid  will  continue  to  be  sought  and  the  rev- 
enues from  fees  and  from  endowment  must  continue  to  meet  a 
large  part  of  our  expenditure. 

(b)  Every  progressive  country  is  spending  an  increased 
amount  on  education. 

Everj'where,  at  least  in  all  English-speaking  countries, 
the  same  factors  are  at  work — increased  range  of  school  and 
university  activities,  increased  numbers  of  students,  length- 
ened period  of  attendance,  higher  standards  of  instruction, 
higher  costs  of  building  and  maintenance,  and  with  these  fac- 
tors, a  growing  public  conviction  that  the  meeting  of  these 
needs  is  the  most  indispensable  and  the  most  fruitful  of  gov- 
ernment activities.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the 
public  outlays  upon  education  increasing  with  great  rapidity.* 

(c)  Even  so,  the  expenditure  on  education  is  not  great  as 
compared  with  the  resources  of  the  people:  it  is  not  as  great 
as  the  expenditure  on  less  essential  purposes  and  it  does  not 
form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal  expenditure  as  it  did  a  decade  ago. 


(*) 

INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  UPON  EDUCATION. 

Canada — 

1901                   1914                 1918                 1920 
Total  public  expendi- 
ture on  all  forms  of 
education $11,751,625     $49,246,320     $61,533,520     

England  and  Wales 

(Elementary,  secondary  and  special) — 

Board  of  Education   .  .£  9,744,208     £15,245,621     £45,755,567 

Local  rates 14,860,000     31,716,717 


Total £30,105,621  £77,472,284 

Total  expected  in  "normal  year" £100,000,000 

(London  Times,  July  29,  1920) 
United  States $269,000,000  $750,000,000 


(i)  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  esti- 
mated in  1913-14  that  the  United  States  public  bill 
for  education  was — 

a  little  less  than  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop, 
a  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop, 
less  than  half  the  value  of  the  com  crop. 
According  to  figures  given  in  the  Canada  Year  Book, 
the  Canadian  public  bill  for  education  in  1914  was — 
a  little  more  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  oats  or 

hay  crop, 
a  little  more  than  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  wheat 
crop. 
While  in  1918  it  was— 

less  than  one-fifth  the  value  of  the  oats  crop, 
less  than  one-fourth  the  value  of  the  hay  crop, 
less  than  one-sixth  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop, 
practically  equal  to  the  value  of  the  (1917)  produc- 
tion of  pulp  and  paper. 
In  1918  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  the  universities 
of  Canada  (from  fees,  endowments,  private  gifts  and 
state  aid)  was — 

less  than  one-twelfth  the  value  of  the  turnip  crop, 
(ii)  The  public  expenditure  on  education  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  been,  and 
possibly  is  still,  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  liquor  bill. 
On  this  continent  it  is  probably  not  much  greater  than 
the  expenditure  on  moving  picture  shows.  Canada's 
expenditure  on  higher  education  in  1919  was  only  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  silks  imported  in  that  year, 
(iii)  Obviously  it  has  not  been  education  but  war  and  pre- 
paration for  war,  and  other  activities  of  the  national 
or  federal  governments  of  these  countries,  which 
have  chiefly  swelled  the  taxpayer's  bills;  in  both 
countries  the  proportion  which  expenditures  for  edu- 
cation bear  to  total  national,  provincial  or  state,  and 
municipal  expenditures,  is  not  now  much  more  than 
half  what  it  was  in  pre-war  days.  (As  will  be  seen 
later,  education  forms  a  growing  share  of  state  ex- 
penditures, taken  by  themselves.) 

(d)   Ontario,  though  rightly  considered  one  of  the  tveal- 
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thiest  and  most  progressive  communities  on  this  continent,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  comparable  states  to  the  south  in  its  pro- 
vision (i)  for  education  in  general,  (ii)  for  higher  education. 

Comparing  all  Canada  with  the  whole  United  States,  we  find 
that  in  1914  the  expenditure  on  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  was  13.6  of  the  total  expenditure  for  education, 
while  in  1918  the  total  expenditure  in  Canada  on  universities 
was  7  per  cent,  of  the  total,  and,  including  agricultural  and 
theological  colleges,  10  per  cent. 

Considering  only  provincial  or  state  expenditure,  we  find 
that  the  Province  of  Ontario  spent  for  education  altogether  in 
the  fiscal  year  1918 : 

less  per  capita  than  the  great  majority  of  compar- 
able states,  and 
less  than  the  average  of  all  the  states  of  the  union, 
a  smaller  proportion  of  its  total  ordinary  expenditure 
than  the  great  majority  of  comparable  states,  and 
only  two-thirds  as  large  a  share  (20.3%)  as  the 
average  of  all  the  states  (29%). 

Comparison  of  Expenditure  on  Education  by  the  Provincial  Government 
of  Ontario  and  by  tlie  governments  of  certain  States  in  the  United 
States,  Fiscal  Year  1918-19. 
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Ontario 

.       2,760,000 

$     4,366,000* 
approx. 

$1.58 

$  21,464,000 

20.3 

Ohio 

.       5,304,000 

6,041,000 

1.14 

24,766,000 

24.4 

Indiana 

.       2,849,000 

5,413,000 

1.90 

14,229,000 

31.1 

Illinois 

6,297,000 

6,892,000 

1.10 

23,644,000 

29.2 

Michigan   .    . . . 

.       3,153,000 

10,842,000 

3.44 

28,527,000 

38.1 

Wisconsin   .    . . 

2,567,000 

7,415,000 

2.89 

17,731,000 

41.0 

Minnesota    .    . . 

2,331,000 

8,475,000 

3.63 

23,265,000 

36.3 

Iowa 

.       2,224,000 

2,930,000 

1.32 

12,107,000 

24.2 

Washington  .   . 

1,644,000 

4,952,000 

3.01 

12,309,000 

40.2 

California  .   .   . 

3,164,000 

11,152,000 

3.52 

35,566,000 

31.1 

Kentucky  .    . . . 

2,415,000 

4,665,000 

1.93' 

11,749,000 

39.9 

All      States 

Df 

United  States  . 

.    105,082,000 

184,492,000 

1.75 

635,370,000 

29.0 

♦Including  provincial  appropriation  for  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 
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As  to  State  aid  to  higher  education  in  the  United  States, 
we  find : — 

(i)  A  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  the 

grants, 
(ii)  A  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  borne 

by  the  State  of  the  total  cost  of  maintenance, 
(iii)  A  steady  and  rapid  increase  in  the  proportion  which 
expenditures  for  higher  education  bear  to  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  State.* 
*Cf.  Bulletin  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1916,  No.  26,  p.  41:  "Not 
only  have  State  appropriations  for  higher  education  grown  steadily  from 
year  to  year,  or  from  biennium  to  biennium,  in  nearly  all  the  western  and 
mid-western  states,  but  the  proportion  of  the  total  State  appropriations 
which  is  devoted  to  higher  education  has  increased  steadily  also." 

(iv)  Some  tendency  to  substitute  for  the  system  of  an- 
nual appropriations  a  definite  share  of  the  revenue  of 
the  state,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  mill  tax  on  general 
property,  to  provide  maintenance,  supplemented  by 
appropriations  for  buildings  as  the  need  is  proved.* 

*Cf.  Biennial  Survey  of  Educational  Legislation,  1919:  "In  the  mat- 
ter of  university  general  maintenance  and  current  expenses,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  amounts  allowed,  and  to  stabilize  support  by 
providing  for  tax  levies  to  replace  the  older  practice  of  making  specific 
appropriations  by  statute." 
Indiana : 

"Purdue  University,  Indiana  University  and  the  State  Normal 
School  (giving  general  Arts  work),  receive  the  proceeds  of  a  mill  tax, 
amounting  to  7  cents  on  every  $100  of  property  assessed,  which  is  divided 
on  the  basis  of  2-5,  2-5,  and  1-5  respectively.  This  basis  of  distribution 
has  been  observed  for  many  years;  it  was  originally  agreed  upon  by  the 
three  institutions  and  incoi'porated  in  the  appropriate  acts." 
Michigan:  1920. 

"The  principal  support  which  the  State  of  Michigan  has  extended  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  during  recent  years  is  in  the  form  of  mill 
tax,  three-eighths  of  a  mill  on  each  equalized  dollar  of  valuation.  For  the 
past  two  or  thi'ee  years  this  has  produced  $1,687,500.  Previous  to  that 
for  five  years  it  produced  $1,050,000,  and  previous  to  that  $850,000.  From 
time  to  time  appropriations  for  buildings  have  been  made.  The  Agricul- 
tural College  also  has  a  mill  tax,  of  one-fifth  of  a  mill,  and  special  ap- 
propriations are  made  for  it  from  time  to  time  for  buildings." 

III.  The  grounds  for  considering  that  a  substantial  share  of 
such  provincial  aid  should  be  granted  to  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. 

(a)  All  existing  facilities  in  the  Province  are  required. 

The  great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  students  and  in  the 
range  of  university  services  will  tax  to  the  uttermost  all  the 
facilities  for  university  education  now  available  in  Ontario. 
Even  as  it  is,  Queen's,  like  other  universities,  has  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  carry  on  its  work  adequately.  The  difficulty  has  been 
met  and  largely  overcome,  owing  in  part  to  the  co-operation  of 
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staff  and  students  in  adopting  unusual  lecture  and  laboratory 
hours,  and  in  part  to  the  excellence  of  our  main  laboratory 
facilities.  In  spite  of  overcrowding,  no  student  has  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  instruction  in  scientific  subjects  without  the 
regular  amount  of  laboratory  work. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  province  there  are  already  de- 
veloped three  university  centres,  equipped,  in  varying  de- 
gree, with  the  staff,  buildings,  experience  and  traditions  essen- 
tial for  facing  this  task.  It  is  much  more  possible  to  meet  the 
situation  adequately  and  economically  than  if  there  were  only 
one  university  to  undertake  it  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  im- 
provise double  or  treble  facilities.  Universities  are  not  built  in 
a  day.  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  existing  facili- 
ties of  Queen's  and  to  extend  them  at  comparatively  low  cost, 
it  would  be  waste  of  money  and  waste  of  inherited  spiritual 
values  not  to  do  so. 

(b)   Centralization  is  undesirable  in  University  life. 

A  University  is  a  great  deal  more  than  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  any  narrow  sense.  It  is  a  place  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  made  by  the  contact  of  student  with  professor  and 
of  the  student  in  one  faculty  with  the  student  in  another.  In 
Queen's  the  members  of  the  staff  have  always  maintained  a 
real  intimacy  with  the  students.  The  most  powerful  influence 
of  the  teacher  has  frequently  been  exercised  in  his  own  home 
in  most  human  and  informal  discourse.  The  students  in  the 
various  faculties  know  one  another.  The  University  is  the 
largest  factor  in  the  life  of  a  small  city,  and  the  student  has 
an  importance  and  a  place  that  cannot  be  his  in  a  large  city 
where  the  University  itself  is  only  one  among  a  dozen  compet- 
ing interests.  The  affection  that  is  borne  by  old  students  of 
Queen's  for  their  University  is  a  fact  that  needs  no  demon- 
stration. The  institution  has  developed  a  certain  family  type 
due  to  the  fact  that  for  three  or  four  years  there  has  been  this 
close  fellowship  among  men  of  widely  differing  interests  and 
outlook.  A  student  in  Columbia  University,  for  instance,  who 
is  one  among  twenty-one  thousand  students,  may  learn  a  great 
deal  from  able  men,  and  he  may  completely  miss  the  discipline 
and  the  contact  of  youthful  mind  with  youthful  mind,  and  the 
stimulation  of  close  and  intimate  contact  with  teachers  to 
whom  he  is  more  than  a  number  in  a  seat  or  a  name  in  a  card 
index.     He  may  emerge  with  a  degree  which  he  might  have 
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gained  almost  anywhere,  but  he  will  not  have  the  broadening 
of  mind  and  the  stirring  of  affection  for  the  very  stones  of  the 
place  that  a  smaller  institution  would  have  yielded  him. 

Different  types  and  traditions  are  desirable  in  university 
life.  Would  Scotland  have  gained  if  she  had  had  only  one  uni- 
versity instead  of  four  throughout  the  past  three  hundred 
years?  There  is  no  question  that  diversity  contributes  to  the 
richness  of  national  life  and  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
experiment. 

While  all  the  larger  Canadian  Universities,  and  particu- 
larly Toronto,  McGill  and  Queen's,  are  national  in  the  range  of 
their  influence  and  the  sources  of  their  student  body,  yet  in 
these  and  other  institutions  the  factor  of  local  convenience  is 
tremendously  important.  Harvard  finds  the  great  majority  of 
its  students  within  a  hundred  miles  radius.  Half  of  the  women 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  come  from  the  City  of  Toronto. 
Twenty-two  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  attendance  at  Queen's 
this  session  come  from  the  City  of  Kingston  and  County  of 
Frontenac,  and  fifty-eight  per  cent,  from  Eastern  Ontario.  Of 
course,  there  are  limits  to  this  principle  of  local  convenience, 
but  in  this  large  and  diversified  province,  destined  to  contain 
many  millions  of  people,  the  existing  centres  appear  to  be 
amply  justified  by  strategic  location,  local  interest  and  histori- 
cal success. 

(c)  Aid  to  Queen's  does  not  mean  "diversion"  of  funds 
from  Toronto. 

The  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  has  issued 
a  public  statement,  couched  in  moderate  terms,  warning  of  the 
dangei's  of  such  aid  to  other  universities  as  would  constitute 
a  diversion  from  Toronto,  as  the  Provincial  University,  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  it  a  gi'eat  and  adequate  seat  of  learn- 
ing. 

Queen's  does  not  wish  to  have  this  question  of  provincial 
assistance  made  a  matter  of  university  rivalry  or  of  political 
pressure.  We  assume  that  the  purpose  of  the  government  in 
appointing  the  Commission  was  to  make  it  possible  to  have 
the  question  decided  on  its  merits.  We  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  find  a  solution  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
province  which  will  be  to  the  interest  of  Toronto  as  well  as  of 
Queen's.  We  have  taken  pride  in  the  achievements  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  hope  that  its  progress  will  continue, 
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just  as  we  hope  that  Western  University  will  find  a  large  and 
growing  field  for  effective  work  in  its  prosperous  western 
community.  We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
pleasure  at  the  spirit  of  good-will  and  friendly  co-operation 
which  has  marked  the  policy  of  the  officers  and  staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  of  late  years,  and  our  belief  that  the 
effectiveness  of  the  work  of  all  the  universities — Toronto,  Mc- 
Master,  Western,  and  Queen's — has  been  gi'eatly  increased  as 
a  consequence. 

Provincial  funds  granted  to  Queen's  do  not  constitute  a 
diversion  from  the  University  of  Toronto  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  are  being  used  less  effectively  than  if  added 
to  Toronto's  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  funds  are 
"diverted,"  work  is  also  "diverted" ;  Queen's,  in  undertaking 
a  part  of  the  work  of  higher  education  in  the  province,  and 
performing  it  at  least  as  economically,  thereby  lessens  the 
share  of  the  work  that  should  be  done  which  falls  on  Toronto's 
shoulders;  the  funds  available  will  go  relatively  as  far.  The 
main  question  that  faces  the  province  is  simply,  how,  given 
existing  conditions,  can  we  allocate  our  funds  for  higher  edu- 
cation to  produce  the  maximum  results?  Maximum  results 
do  not  necessarily  follow  concentration,  whether  money  costs 
or  teaching  results  are  considered.  Queen's  does  not  expect 
ever  to  attain  Toronto's  magnitude,  and  there  are  phases  of 
university  life  and  work  more  successfully  achieved  there  than 
here,  but  we  believe  we  also  have  our  points  of  strength,  and 
that  there  are  forms  of  university  work  which  we  can  do  at 
least  as  successfully  as  any  university  in  Canada.  In  so  doing 
we  are  yielding  the  province  maximum  returns  for  any  aid 
extended. 

Queen's  has  not  thought  of  proposing  any  change  in  its  own 
formal  status,  much  less  presuming  to  propose  any  change  in 
the  formal  status  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  It  must  be 
recognized,  of  course,  that  time  and  changing  needs  bring  about 
changes  in  public  policy  in  educational  as  in  other  affairs. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Ontario  when  those  in  au- 
thority considered  a  certain  denominational  connection  abso- 
lutely indispensable  in  a  provincial  university,  and  there  came 
a  time  when  those  in  authority  cut  off  provincial  grants  to  sev- 
eral universities  simply  because  they  had  a  denominational 
connection.    There  was  a  time  when  Queen's,  though  dedicated 
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to  the  nation,  belonged  to  a  Church ;  there  came  a  time  when 
the  Church  relinquished  all  control  and  gave  Queen's  to  Canada 
in  form  as  well  as  in  fact.  There  was  a  time  when  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  was  controlled  directly  by  the  government; 
there  came  a  time  when,  with  good  results,  its  control  was 
given  to  an  appointive  Board  of  Governors,  and  there  may 
come  a  time,  if  the  present  proposals  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto Alumni  are  accepted,  when  a  share  in  its  control  will  be 
given,  as  at  Queen's,  to  representatives  of  the  graduates. 
There  was  a  time  when  no  government  grants  were  given  to 
any  university  except  the  University  of  Toronto — and  inci- 
dentally in  no  period  was  the  amount  which  that  University 
received  so  small  in  relation  to  its  needs  and  the  resources  of 
the  province  as  during  those  lean  years  when  not  a  dollar 
was  "diverted"  elsewhere.  There  has  since  come  a  time,  first 
under  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Sir  A.  S.  Hardy  and  Sir  George  Ross, 
later  under  Sir  James  Whitney  and  Sir  William  Hearst,  when 
the  province  of  Ontario  saw  fit  to  make  substantial  and  increas- 
ing grants  for  the  support  of  higher  education,  first  in  Kings- 
ton, and  later  in  London,  and  at  the  same  time  to  put  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  on  a  more  adequate  financial  footing.  Now 
a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  make,  for  the  first 
time,  a  systematic  study  of  university  needs  and  finances. 
Queen's  simply  urges  that  the  government  aid  which  has 
been  given  in  the  past  quarter  century,  and  particularly  in  re- 
cent years,  should  be  increased  and  placed  on  a  definite  basis 
which  will  enable  the  University  authorities  to  do  their  work 
effectively,  and  make  plans  for  some  years  at  a  time,  and 
which  will  relieve  the  provincial  authorities  of  the  necessity  of 
perpetual  and  piece-meal  consideration  of  the  question. 

(d)  Aid  to  Queen's  does  not  involve  wasteful  duplication. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  there  exists  any 
duplication  in  the  activities  of  the  universities  of  Ontario  which 
could  be  avoided.  The  question  is  an  important  one.  After 
careful  consideration  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  du- 
plication in  the  sense  of  unnecessary  or  uneconomical  effort. 

Duplication  of  the  kind  which  should  be  avoided  may  exist 
when  overhead  costs  in  the  shape  of  specialized  and  little- 
used  buildings  and  equipment  run  high.  But  where  construc- 
tion and  equipment  costs  are  low,  where  maintenance  and  in- 
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struction  is  the  main  item  of  expense  and  the  instructors  are 
fully  utilized,  there  is  not  duplication  any  more  than  when  fur- 
ther instructors  or  additional  buildings  are  provided  at  a  single 
centre  for  increasing  numbers.  Our  costs  of  operation  are 
so  low  that  it  has  proved  as  economical  to  carry  on  work  in 
Kingston  as  to  enlarge  the  accommodation  at  Toronto.  The 
work  of  our  various  departments  is  so  closely  intertwined,  so 
many  departments  benefit  by  what  may  be  considered  by- 
products of  the  work  of  other  branches,  that  true  economy  con- 
sist in  developing  a  well-rounded  institution  rather  than  sin- 
gle and  isolated  activities.  Our  departments  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Biology,  Mathematics,  English,  for  example,  give 
work  in  all  three  faculties,  Arts,  Science  and  Medicine,  and 
thus  ensure  a  very  economical  use  of  available  resources. 

It  is  not  duplication,  it  may  be  added,  but  equal  oppor- 
tunity, to  give  the  people  of  Eastern  Ontario  the  same  advan- 
tage of  proximity  to  a  university  centre  as  is  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  Western  Ontario. 

In  any  case,  the  question  is  not  as  to  whether  the  three 
faculties  of  Queen's  should  now  be  established,  but  whether 
a  going  concern  should  be  utilized  effectively. 

Queen's  has  this  past  session  lost  one  of  its  Faculties,  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  which  was  in  intimate  relationship  with 
the  whole  university,  and  particularly  with  the  Faculty  of 
Arts.  The  work  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools  is 
now  carried  on  solely  by  the  College  of  Education,  which  is 
virtually  a  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  feel  that  if  any  activities  are  to  be  given  up 
on  the  ground  of  duplication,  it  is  certainly  not  Queen's  that 
should  take  the  next  step. 

(e)  Distinctive  character  of  Queen's.  Aid  to  Queen's 
means  the  support  of  an  institution  that  is  second  to  none  in 
its  distinctive  contribution  to  the  intellectual  well-being  of  the 
Provinces  and  of  the  Dominion. 

Queen's  University,  partly  because  of  its  location  in  a 
small  city  and  partly  because  of  its  early  associations,  has 
drawn  to  itself  a  particular  kind  of  student,  and  has  made  for 
itself  a  position  which  is  unique.  It  has  never  been  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  rich  man's  son ;  the  conditions  have  perhaps  been 
too    strenuous    for  that.       But,  as  a     table     in     the     Ap- 
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pendix  shows,  it  has  drawn  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple of  comparatively  small  means  who  yet  had  ideals  and 
ambition.  To  Queen's  have  come  young  men  and  women  who 
had  nothing  to  look  to  except  their  own  brains  and  diligence, 
and  the  majority  of  the  students  have  had  to  work  during  the 
college  years  to  assist  their  progress  financially.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  University  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
solid  work  and  a  certain  maturity  among  the  undergraduates ; 
while  the  graduates  have  been  a  valuable  national  asset.  The 
Province  of  Ontario,  and  through  it  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
are  now  in  possession  of  a  great  educational  plant.  The  Uni- 
versity is  a  "going  conceni"  which  has  been  created  very  large- 
ly by  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  people,  themselves  not  rich, 
but  keenly  concerned  in  the  cause  of  education.  In  few  places 
has  the  dollar  been  spread  as  far  as  it  has  in  Queen's.  The 
whole  tradition  of  the  institution  has  been  economy  and  self- 
sacrifice.    On  very  narrow  means  a  great  work  has  been  done. 

In  the  educational  life  of  the  Dominion  the  University  has 
taken  a  place  great  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Its 
graduates  have  found  their  way  in  unusual  numbers  into  the 
teaching  profession,  and  those  teachers  in  their  turn  have  sent 
their  promising  pupils  forward  to  their  old  Alma  Mater.  Teach- 
ers and  ministers  have  indeed  been  the  great  recruiting  agents 
of  the  University,  and  for  this  reason  among  others  the  edu- 
cational type  has  persisted.  Fifty-eight  Queen's  graduates 
are  Inspectors  of  Schools  in  Ontario;  graduates  of  other  uni- 
versities, 49.  Queen's  graduates  on  staff  of  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes of  Ontario  number  146.  Principals  14,  out  of  a  total  of 
475  teachers  and  47  Principals,  representing  9  universities; 
Queen's  graduates  on  staff  of  High  Schools,  140,  Principals  44, 
out  of  a  total  of  380  teachers  and  120  Principals  representing 
ten  universities.  Queen's  graduates  on  staff  of  Continuation 
Schools  number  37,  Principals  26,  out  of  a  total  of  67  teachers 
and  40  Principals  representing  five  universities.  A  further 
statement  appears  in  the  Appendix. 

Initiative,  however,  has  always  been  characteristic  of  the 
administration,  and  when  the  small  resources  of  the  institution 
are  taken  into  account  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been  able 
to  experiment  has  been  remarkable. 

Queen's  was  the  first   university  in  Canada  to    admit 
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women  to  its  Medical  School.  The  experiment  was  abandoned 
only  when  the  University  of  Toronto  took  up  this  work.  Diffi- 
culties in  the  training  which  were  very  obvious  when  there  was 
a  small  number  of  students  were  not  so  apparent  where  the  stu- 
dent body  was  larger  and  classes  could  be  divided,  so  Queen's 
withdrew  from  the  field  after  having  shown  the  way. 

Extra-mural  ivork  was  begun  with  considerable  misgiving 
about  40  years  ago.  The  necessity  of  some  such  arrangement 
was  obvious.  Students  who  were  paying  their  way  through 
College  had  occasionally  to  stay  out  for  a  winter  in  order  to 
earn  more  money,  and  the  University  tried  to  give  them  some 
guidance  in  the  keeping  up  of  their  studies.  Out  of  this  a  defi- 
nite system  gradually  emerged.  There  were  hundreds  of  school 
teachers  all  over  Canada  who  had  begun  to  teach  in  primary 
schools  without  a  university  qualification,  and  they  conse- 
quently found  their  promotion  blocked  and  their  usefulness 
limited.  The  University  undertook  the  extra-mural  system 
by  which  the  student  may  take  as  many  as  three  years'  work 
extra-murally  and  at  least  one  year  intra-murally.  The  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  to  the  teachers  of  the  Province  has  been  in- 
estimable, and  a  large  proportion  of  the  University  prizes  falls 
to  the  extra-mural  students  who  are  generally  speaking  senior 
to  the  intra-mural. 

The  Summer  School  was  initiated  some  years  ago  also  for 
for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  In  1910  it  had  24  students ;  in  1916, 
99 ;  and  in  1920,  230.  Kingston  itself  is  ideally  situated  for  a 
Summer  School,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  this  effort 
has  become  a  permanent  as  well  as  an  effective  agency  in  the 
educational  life  of  Canada.  It  gives  teachers  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  degree  or  to  continue  their  studies  in  their  special 
field.  It  affords  extra-mural  students  the  opportunity  of  doing 
laboratory  work  in  Science.  The  students  in  the  Summer 
School  are  mainly  from  Ontario,  although  every  province  is 
represented.  As  illustrating  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students 
it  may  be  stated  that  they  have  formed  their  own  Association 
for  publicity  purposes.  The  advertisements  of  the  Summer 
School  which  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  press  are  paid  for 
by  the  students  themselves,  and  in  other  ways  they  bring  the 
work  of  the  School  before  the  notice  of  every  teacher  in  the 
province.  No  other  Summer  School  in  Canada  is  serving  a 
third  as  many  students  as  Queen's. 
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Through  these  two  agencies,  Queen's  University  is  offering 
the  most  effective  and  most  widely-utilized  provision  whereby 
teachers  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  particularly  in  Ontario, 
can  advance  their  standing  and  keep  their  knowledge  fresh 
and  their  interest  keen. 

Courses  in  Covimerce  and  Administration.  Queen's  was 
the  first  Ontario  University  to  establish  Courses  leading  to  the 
degree  of  B.Com.  The  Course  consists  of  two  years'  funda- 
mental work  in  general  Arts,  followed  by  two  years'  work  in 
economics  and  in  technical  courses  such  as  accountancy,  cor- 
poration finance,  and  industrial  management.  One  course  pro- 
vides the  non-professional  training  for  Commercial  Specialist 
teachers. 

Engineering  and  Commerce.  A  combined  course  in  En- 
gineering and  Commerce  and  Administration,  is  under  con- 
templation at  the  present  time,  and  will  fill  a  great  and  grow- 
ing need.  This  is  intended  to  give  for  the  first  time  in  Canada 
such  a  training  to  the  Engineer  as  will  qualify  him  to  under- 
take the  financial  and  administrative  as  well  as  the  technical 
side  of  engineering  work. 

Banking  Course.  The  B.Com.  degree  was  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  University  Extension  work  among  bankers.  The 
large  Canadian  banks  were  sensible  of  the  need  of  providing 
for  their  employees  instruction  upon  the  wider  aspects  of 
their  work,  and  so  in  1914  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
Canadian  Bankers'  Association  whereby  the  University  under- 
took to  "prepare  a  syllabus,  conduct  examinations,  provide  tui- 
tion in  the  advanced  courses,  and  award  diplomas;  in  other 
words,  occupy  as  far  as  possible  a  relation  to  the  banks  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  the  Institute  of  Bankers  in  England."  By 
July,  1920,  no  fewer  than  538  bank  officers  had  completed 
these  Courses,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Banking  Asso- 
ciation for  that  month  states : 

"The  students  themselves  proffer  testimony  as  to  the 
value  of  such  a  Course  not  only  in  assisting  them  with  their 
everyday  routine,  but  in  giving  breadth  and  freshness  of 
view,  in  revealing  the  wider  relations  of  their  chosen  work,  in 
helping  to  interpret  current  trends  in  our  complex  economic 
and  financial  life,  and  in  opening  up  new  fields  for  thought  and 
study." 

At  present  about  400  students  are  registered  in  the  Bank- 
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ing  Course.  Queen's  initiated  this  branch  of  work  and  is  the 
only  University  in  Canada  which  has  had  its  Banking  Course 
recognized  by  the  Bankers'  Association. 

Research.  While  the  burden  of  teaching  borne  by  Queen's 
professors  has  always  been  great,  and  while  it  has  been  felt 
that  the  needs  of  the  undergraduates  must  first  be  served, 
there  is  and  always  has  been  a  large  amount  of  research  work 
carried  on  by  Queen's  professors.  For  a  great  many  years 
Dr.  A.  P.  Knight  has  been  doing  work  on  the  Conservation  of 
the  Lobster  Fisheries  for  the  Biological  Board,  work  which  has 
contributed  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Pro- 
fessor S.  F.  Kirkpatrick's  work  on  the  metallurgy  of  the  ores 
of  Cobalt,  of  the  scheelite  ores  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  gold 
ores  of  Porcupine,  has  resulted  in  practical  processes  now 
operated  on  a  commercial  basis.  Professor  C.  W.  Drury's  in- 
vestigations have  led  to  a  successful  method  of  extraction  of 
potash  from  feldspar.  Professors  Connell  and  Lothrop  carried 
on  investigations  of  late  cases  of  Trench  Nephritis  among  the 
soldiers  in  the  military  hospital  stationed  at  Queen's  and  ob- 
tained important  results  which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
form  of  the  disease  was  of  only  temporary  character,  and 
might  yield  to  treatment.  Since  the  influenza  epidemic  of  two 
years  ago  Professor  G.  B.  Reed  has  been  investigating  the 
variability  of  the  bacillus  responsible  for  the  disease,  and  dis- 
covered that  there  are  at  least  five  distinct  groups  only  dis- 
tantly related.  He  has  also  made  an  investigation  of  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  serum  treatment  and  found  a  considerable 
degree  of  protection  afforded  by  its  use.  Professor  Clark's 
work  on  Critical  Phenomena  in  liquids  led  to  an  invitation  to 
co-operate  on  a  similar  investigation  in  the  University  of  Ley- 
den,  Holland,  which  work  was  carried  out  a  few  years  ago  with 
important  results. 

Research  is  being  carried  on  in  the  departments  of  Phy- 
sics, Chemistry,  Bacteriology  and  Botany  at  the  present  time 
under  a  system  of  grants  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
recommended  by  a  standing  committee  of  scientific  research. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  attempt  in  Canada  to  organize 
a  concerted  movement  among  the  scientific  departments  of  a 
university  to  stimulate  increased  activity  in  this  important 
university  field.  The  grants  are  made  to  purchase  apparatus, 
books  and  supplies  and  for  the  employment  of  assistants  for 
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the  routine  work.  The  plan  serves  the  double  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  work  and  of  training  workers.  The  problem 
of  training  research  workers  is  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all  connected  with  the  development  of  research  in  Canada. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  Queen's  upward  of  a 
dozen  men  trained  in  scientific  research,  who  could,  if  they  had 
a  little  more  time  at  their  disposal,  produce  a  very  large 
amount  of  important  work.  The  plant  is  here,  and  all  that  is 
needed  is  a  moderate  amount  for  equipment  and  supplies  and 
more  assistance,  so  that  time  could  be  available  for  the  work. 
The  amount  of  work  that  would  be  done  is  all  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  expenditure.  Many  of  these  men  are  spending  all 
or  a  part  of  their  summer  holidays  in  research,  feeling  that 
this  is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  their  work. 

Research,  in  the  sense  of  the  endeavor  to  make  additions 
to  the  existing  stores  of  knowledge,  takes  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent direction  in  the  non-Science  department  of  Arts.  In  a 
subject  such  as  Philosophy,  or  History,  or  Mathematics,  or 
Classics,  the  primary  requirements  are  men  of  the  reflective 
and  inquiring  bent,  and  adequate  library  resources.  The  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  in  Queen's  has  always  been  fortunate  in  possess- 
ing men  who  had  the  will  and  the  power  to  blaze  new  trails. 
The  work  of  Dupuis  in  Mathematics,  of  Glover  in  Latin,  of 
Shortt  in  History  and  Economics,  of  Cappon  in  literary  ci'iti- 
cism,  and  of  Watson  in  Philosophy,  is  an  enduring  contribution 
to  Canadian  scholarship  of  which  we  feel  proud. 

Recently  steps  have  been  taken  to  provide  additional 
facilities  to  men  working  in  some  of  these  fields  by  (1)  pro- 
viding assistance  in  travel  in  the  pursuit  of  Canadian  inqui- 
ries, and  (2)  by  providing  for  the  publication,  in  a  series  of 
University  Studies,  of  such  results  of  research  and  study  as  are 
considered  to  warrant  it.  As  an  instance  of  the  work  being 
done  in  Arts,  and  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  Queen's  work,  we 
may  note  the  studies  now  in  process  on  various  economic  ques- 
tions. The  Trustees  have  recognized  the  pressing  importance 
of  social  and  economic  issues,  and  the  difficulty  which  the  pub- 
lic meets  in  finding  accurate  and  systematic  information  on 
scores  of  vital  Canadian  questions.  Assistance  is,  therefore, 
being  given  in  the  preparation  of  studies  which  will  endeavor, 
not  to  debate  policy,  but  to  present  the  facts  necessary  for 
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judgment.  Money  and  time  have  been  lacking  to  do  more  thafn 
a  fraction  of  what  is  needed,  but  two  typical  inquiries  have 
been  carried  on:  (1)  an  investigation  by  Professor  W.  C.  Clark 
into  the  organization,  method  and  policies  of  organized  labor 
in  the  west,  particularly  in  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  and  (2) 
an  investigation  by  Professor  W.  A.  Mackintosh  into  the  eco- 
nomic and  financial  phases  of  the  western  rural  co-operation 
movement.  Reports  on  both  investigations  are  to  be  pub- 
lished shortly. 

Research  Professor.  Queen's  was  the  first  university  to 
establish  a  research  professorship  in  Science.  In  1919,  the 
Chown  Research  Chair  was  established  by  G.  Y.  Chown,  B.A., 
then  Registrar  of  the  University.  This  is  to  be  in  the  depart- 
ment either  of  Physics  or  Chemistry.  The  first  incumbent  is 
Dr.  A.  LI.  Hughes,  D.Sc,  of  Liverpool  and  Cambridge  Univer- 
sities, who  is  engaged  in  a  series  of  researches  on  phenomena 
associated  with  the  passage  of  electrical  charges  through 
gases,  and  on  allied  problems.  Dr.  Hughes  is  one  of  the  world's 
best  known  physicists,  and  has  already  obtained  results  of 
great  value.  With  the  exception  of  two  or  three  hours  per 
week  of  lecturing,  his  time  is  devoted  to  research. 

Research  courses  of  study.  Queen's  was  the  first  to  estab- 
lish a  course  for  the  training  of  research  physicists.  In 
1918,  a  course  in  Engineering  Physics  was  established  in  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  in  which  by  a  suitable  combination 
of  the  work  in  the  Science  and  Arts  Faculties  men  could  be 
trained  in  Physics,  Mathematics,  Chemistry  and  Electrical 
Engineering,^  so  that  they  can  undertake  work  in  Research 
Laboratories. 

Queen's  was  also  the  first  to  establish  courses  for  train- 
ing research  workers  in  Biochemistry,  Bacteriology  and  Biol- 
ogy. 

Student  Self-government.  Queen's  was  the  first  univer- 
sity in  Canada  to  introduce  student  self-government,  and  it 
still  carries  the  policy  to  an  extent  no  other  university  has 
ventured  to  attempt.  All  the  discipline  of  the  students  is  at- 
tended to  by  the  students  themselves.  If  the  Principal  has 
received  a  complaint  of  the  conduct  of  a  student,  he  reports 
it  to  the  Alma  Mater  Society,  which  deals  with  the  matter  in 
no  uncertain  way.  Altogether  the  system  has  given  a  wonder- 
ful training  to  many  generations  of  students,  and  it  has  in- 
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creased  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  responsibility.  It  is  con- 
fidently affirmed,  too,  that  the  order  maintained  under  this 
system  is  better  than  that  which  could  be  enforced  by  any 
method  of  outward  compulsion.  Especially  does  the  Principal 
feel  that  he  is  delivered  from  being  placed  in  the  position  of  a 
school  master. 

War  Activities. 

While  Queen's  during  the  war  did  only  what  every  other 
university  did — what  it  could — its  activities  had  some  special 
features  which  may  be  recounted  briefly. 

Field  Engineers.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  war  Pro- 
fessor Macphail  had  carried  on  a  successful  company  of  Field 
Engineers  in  connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  war  he  offered  the  services  of 
the  company,  and  it  was  at  once  employed  in  laying  out  the 
camp  at  Valcartier.  After  it  had  proceeded  to  the  front  a  sec- 
ond company  of  Engineers  was  organized  under  Major  Lindsay 
Malcolm. 

No.  1  Field  Ambulance.  As  soon  as  the  war  broke  out, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Ross,  one  of  our  professors,  who  had  seen  service 
in  Africa,  volunteered,  and  was  at  once  placed  in  charge  of 
No.  1  Field  Ambulance.  In  this  command  he  took  with  him  a 
number  of  young  graduates  and  under-graduates,  who  accom- 
panied him  to  France.  Throughout  the  war  he  remained  at 
the  front,  and  for  the  last  year  was  Director-General  of  the 
Canadian  Medical  Services  in  France,  with  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier-General. 

No.  7  General  Hospital.  The  Medical  Faculty  tendered 
to  the  Government  in  1914  the  personnel  and  part  equipment 
of  a  Stationary  Hospital  of  two  hundred  beds.  Early  in  1915 
this  was  accepted,  and  the  hospital  was  recruited  and  sent 
overseas  in  May,  1915.  This  unit  was  considered  so  effective 
after  a  short  service  in  England  that  the  War  Office  asked 
the  Faculty  to  send  reinforcements  to  make  up  a  hospital  of 
four  hundred  beds,  and  designated  the  enlarged  unit  for  ser- 
vice in  Egypt.  Again,  while  the  Hospital  was  established  in 
Cairo,  the  Faculty  was  requested  to  make  up  the  personnel  to 
enlarge  the  unit  to  a  General  Hospital  of  one  thousand  beds. 
This  also  was  done.  After  twelve  months'  service  in  the  East, 
the  Unit  returned  to  France,  where  it  was  again  enlarged  to 
one  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  beds,  and  as  such  it  con- 
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tinned  till  the  end.  For  some  time  it  was  the  largest  General 
Hospital  in  France,  and  it  cared  for  an  enormous  number  of 
patients.  During  its  service  abroad,  the  Faculty,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  local  Red  Cross,  sent  supplies  and  money  for 
special  equipment  as  well  as  for  comforts  for  the  patients. 

When  the  Hospital  was  well  established,  the  Faculty 
again  tendered  a  Field  Ambulance,  and  this  was  accepted  and 
became  a  most  useful  and  eificient  unit. 

It  was  with  great  hesitation  and  trepidation  that  the  Fac- 
ulty entered  upon  the  first  undertaking,  that  of  the  Stationary 
Hospital  of  two  hundred  beds,  and  serious  doubts  were  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a  small  institution  being 
able  to  carry  it  on  successfully.  The  generous  support  given 
to  the  Faculty  finally  made  it  possible  to  staff  and  recruit,  as 
well  as  to  assist  financially  the  units  mentioned. 

Although  the  Teaching  Staff  was  depleted  and  disorgan- 
ized by  these  efforts,  the  school  was  kept  open  continuously, 
all  the  year  round,  through  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the 
graduation  of  our  students  was  hastened  in  every  way  consis- 
tent with  proper  and  complete  training.  The  result  was  that 
during  these  years  there  were  two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
young  men  graduated,  almost  every  one  of  whom,  who  was 
medically  fit,  entered  the  Army  Medical  Services  of  Canada  or 
Great  Britain. 

253rd!  Battalion,  C.E.F.,  This  unit  was  organized  among 
the  student  body  by  Lieut.-Colonel  P.  G.  C.  Campbell,  and  was 
broken  up  to  supply  reinforcements  on  its  arrival  in  England. 

mth  Battery,  C.F.A.,  and  50th  Battery,  C.F.A.  The  46th 
Battery  of  Field  Artillery  was  organized  by  Major  L.  W.  Gill, 
and  served  in  France  with  the  greatest  credit.  The  50th  Bat- 
tery was  broken  up  in  England. 

Queen's  Military  Hospital..  The  University  turned  over 
to  the  Government  the  New  Arts  Building  and  the  Grant  Hall 
for  hospital  purposes.  The  whole  building  made  an  excellent 
hospital  of  nearly  400  beds. 

Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment.  The  whole  of  the  Me- 
chanical Laboratories  and  much  additional  space  was  handed 
over  to  the  S.  C.  R.  for  the  training  of  disabled  men.  Up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  Professor  Manly  Baker  was  in  charge 
of  this  work,  and  all  possible  help  was  given  to  it  by  members 
of  the  University  Staff. 
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Summer  Session  for  Returned  Men.  In  the  spring  of  1919 
many  returned  students  were  at  a  loose  end.  The  University 
undertook  to  carry  on  a  summer  session  beginning  in  April  and 
ending  in  October,  for  the  benefit  of  returned  men  only.  Every 
branch  of  engineering  was  offered,  and  about  100  men  attended. 
The  Dominion  Government  might  have  assisted  this  w^ork  as  a 
part  of  the  Soldiers'  Civil  Re-establishment  policy,  but  no  help 
was  received.    This  effort  cost  the  University  about  $17,000. 

(f)  Aid  should  be  given  to  Queen's  because  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  'the  institution  and  its  large  contribution  to  the  edio- 
cational  needs  of  the  provinces. 

(i)    The  Faculty  of  Arts. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  in  Queen's  University  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  its  kind  on  this  con- 
tinent. The  University  itself  was  formed  on  the  model  of 
Edinburgh  University  and  the  tradition  of  a  thorough  training 
in  Classics  and  Philosophy  was  continued  on  this  continent. 
Mackerras,  Fletcher,  Dupuis,  Glover,  Cappon,  Shortt  and 
Watson  have  given  the  School  a  first  class  standing.  In  spite 
of  the  trend  of  the  times  towards  economic  and  sociological 
study  the  humanities  still  hold  their  place.  A  gratifying  fea- 
ture of  the  University  life  is  the  large  number  of  men  who 
combine  with  a  Science  and  a  Medical  training  a  Course  that 
qualifies  for  a  degree  in  Arts. 

(ii)    The  Faculty  of  Applied  Scietice. 

The  Science  Faculty  was  founded  as  the  School  of  Mining 
in  1893.  The  first  class  graduated  in  1897  with  two  members. 
It  was  not  found  possible  to  confine  the  instruction  given  to 
mining  engineers  to  mining  alone.  The  right  kind  of  mining 
engineer  had  to  know  more  than  appertained  to  mining.  Thus 
to  serve  the  country  more  efficiently  the  scope  of  the  School 
was  gradually  extended  to  include  courses  in  Electrical,  Civil, 
Mechanical,  and  Chemical  Engineering,  as  well  as  courses  in 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy,  and  finally  Engineering 
Physics.  The  additional  staff  and  equipment  necessary  for 
these  courses  has  not  been  excessive.  A  study  of  the  table  in 
Appendix  I  will  show  the  growth  in  the  various  courses  and 
the  fluctuations.  When  there  is  a  mining  boom  the  influx  into 
the  Mining  Course  is  remarkable.     When  the  railroads  are 
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engaged  in  building,  or  there  is  other  work  requiring  civil 
engineers,  this  Department  is  the  popular  one.  The  war 
brought  Chemical  Engineering  into  prominence  and  a  great 
development  of  this  Course  was  demanded.  Just  now  the  De- 
partments of  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  are  be- 
coming more  popular  owing  to  the  demands  in  these  lines.  By 
maintaining  all  of  these  departments  Queen's  is  able  to  use 
her  staff  and  equipment  to  better  advantage  than  she  could 
with  fewer  departments.  When  one  department  loses  by  the 
falling  off  in  the  demand  for  men,  another  gains  and  the  over- 
head expense  remains  about  the  same.  With  the  growing 
feeling  at  Queen's  that  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  more  and 
more  on  the  fundamental  training  of  the  engineer,  the  diffi- 
culties introduced  by  the  fluctuations  are  minimized.  Further, 
the  equipment  is  kept  smaller  and  therefore  up  to  date. 

The  staff  of  the  School  is  young  and  progressive,  having 
graduates  of  the  best  Engineering  Schools  on  the  continent. 
In-breeding  is  very  slight,  the  larger  part  of  the  staff  being 
graduates  of  other  universities. 

The  departments  of  Physics,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Chemistry,  while  nominally  in  the  Science  Faculty,  have  al- 
ways done  the  work  for  the  Arts  and  Medical  Faculties,  while 
the  work  of  the  Science  Faculty  in  Mathematics,  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Economics  is  conducted  by  the 
departments  of  the  Arts  Faculty,  so  that  the  arrangement  re- 
sults in  great  economy  and  gives  the  students  of  all  faculties  a 
better  point  of  view. 

This  Faculty  has  now  646  graduates  and  397  students  in 
attendance. 

(iii)    The  Medical  Faculty. 

In  1854  the  first  classes  in  Medicine  were  held  in  Queen's 
University.  The  Medical  Faculty  was  originally  a  Fac- 
ulty of  the  University,  but  a  separation  took  place 
in  1866,  and  for  some  years  the  Medical  School 
was  conducted  under  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Kingston.  In  1892  the  Faculty 
again  became  an  integral  part  of  the  University  system.  In 
1913  the  finances  of  the  School  were  merged  with  those  of  the 
University.    At  the  present  time  the  Medical  Faculty  has  the 
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same  relation  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Senate  as  the  other 
Faculties. 

Appendix  II  will  show  the  districts  from  which  the  stu- 
dents come  and  the  districts  in  which  the  graduates  are  now 
labouring.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
medical  graduates  in  the  University  are  in  country  districts 
where  need  for  medical  attendance  is  great  and  the  supply  is 
often  limited.  About  1700  graduates  of  the  School  are  at  pre- 
sent alive  and  practicing  throughout  the  world.  In  1914  a  five- 
year  academic  course  was  adopted,  and  this  year  the  six-year 
curriculum  has  been  entered  upon.  IMore  students  offer  for 
entrance  to  the  Faculty  than  can  be  received.  The  University 
limits  the  number  of  men  in  the  first  year  to  50  and  finds  that 
for  this  number  the  clinical  facilities  are  ample.  Great  efforts 
are  being  made  to  maintain  the  teaching  in  the  Faculty  on  a 
high  level.  There  are  six  full-time  professors,  six  full-time 
assistant  professors,  two  full-time  lecturers  and  three  full-time 
fellows  on  the  staff  apart  altogether  from  the  clini- 
cal teachers.  In  addition  two  part-time  professors  have 
been  appointed  this  summer,  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  at  what 
is  for  Queen's  the  large  salary  of  $5,000  a  year.  There  is 
every  indication  that  these  appointments  will  bring  to  Kingston 
a  much  larger  amount  of  clinical  material  from  the  country 
districts  than  "has  hitherto  been  available. 

Up  to  this  year  the  greatest  need  of  the  Medical  Faculty 
was  the  enlargement  and  reorganization  of  the  Kingston  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  the  appointments  to  which  were  already  con- 
trolled by  the  University.  Owing  to  the  grant  made  by  the 
Ontario  Government  and  the  great  liberality  displayed  by 
Kingston  there  is  nearly  $1,000,000  available.  The  rebuilt 
hospital  will  have  214  public  beds.  There  is  as  well  a  great 
deal  of  material  in  the  other  institutions  in  the  city.  The 
Hotel  Dieu,  close  to  the  medical  buildings,  has  about  150  beds 
and  students  have  access  to  the  wards  of  this  hospital.  In  the 
Hotel  Dieu  there  are  two  operating  rooms  and  a  class-room  for 
clinical  teaching.  A  recently  established  obstetrical  depart- 
ment is  growing  rapidly.  Rockwood  Hospital  for  the  Insane 
contains  650  beds  and  the  Superintendent  and  his  assistants 
are  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 
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Students  have  free  access  to  this  hospital  where  medical  and 
surgical  and  gynaecological  clinics  are  given  as  well  as  Psychi- 
atry. There  is  an  operating  room  and  an  amphitheatre  spe- 
cially built  for  teaching.  Numerous  post-mortems  are  held, 
always  conducted  by  the  Professor  of  Pathology.  The  oppor- 
tunities for  teaching  and  study  at  Rockwood  are  invaluable. 
The  Mowat  Hospital  for  tuberculosis  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  Rockwood  Hospital ;  the  average  number  of  patients  is  about 
150.  All  types  of  cases,  incipient,  progressive,  and  terminal 
are  received.  The  executive  medical  officer  of  the  hospital  is 
a  member  of  the  teaching  staff  of  Queen's  and  gives  regular 
clinical  instruction.  These  four  hospitals  furnish  about  1100 
beds  for  teaching  purposes. 

The  military  hospitals  have  supplied  a  large  amount  of 
clinical  work  for  the  past  five  years  and  these  facilities  will 
continue  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  different  years  is 
as  follows: 

First  year 46 

Second  year 70 

Third  year 39 

Fourth  year 45 

Fifth  year 40 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  in  the  second  year  exceed 
the  limit  of  fifty.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  University 
determined  to  give  preference  to  returned  men  with  the  result 
that  it  found  itself  under  the  conditions  obliged  to  go  beyond 
its  self-imposed  limitation. 

The  facilities  for  post-graduate  and  research  work  are  as 
follows : 

1.  Hoffman  Scholarships. 

(a)  Surgical  Pathology,  31,000  per  annum. 

(b)  Surgery,  $750  per  annum. 

2.  Teaching  fellowships  for  young  graduates  in 

(a)  Anatomy. 

(b)  Pathology  and  Bacteriology. 

(c)  Physiology. 

(d)  Chemistry. 

These  appointments  all  provide  opportunity  for  post- 
graduate and  research  work. 
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3.  D.P.H.  Course  as  outlined  in  Calendar. 

See  Appendix  XIV  for  details  of  the  growth  of  the  University, 
(g)   Aid  to  Queen's  is  necessary  if  the  University  is  to 
continue  the  work  it  has  been  doing  so  successfully. 

The  necessary  increase  of  salaries,  the  higher  costs  of 
operating  and  maintaining  the  plant,  the  enormous  advance  in 
prices  of  all  physical  material  have  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  recent  addition  of  $1,000,000  to  the  endowment.  A  third 
of  the  new  income  thus  obtained  has  been  absorbed  by  the  in- 
creased cost  of  coal  alone.  Although  the  utmost  economy  is 
being  practised,  the  University  will  have  a  deficit  of  $40,000 
at  the  end  of  this  financial  year.  For  reasons  stated  under 
II  (a)  it  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  secure  any  considerable 
addition  to  the  endowment  from  private  sources.  If,  there- 
fore, the  University  is  even  to  maintain  its  present  status,  it 
must  receive  further  aid  from  the  province,  not  only  for 
ordinary  costs  of  maintenance,  but  for  capital  expenditure  that 
has  become  imperative. 

(h)  The  Example  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States. 

It  is  sometimes  declared  that  the  example  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  theory  that  each  state  or  province  should 
concentrate  its  aid  wholly  upon  a  single  state-controlled  insti- 
tution. The  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  contention.  There  are 
at  least  four  distinct  policies  observable  in  the  United  States : 

(1)  A  few  states,  particularly  in  the  east,  make  no  grant 
to  institutions  of  University  rank,  or  only  a  nominal 
sum  (e.g.  Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  Florida) . 

(2)  Some  states,  chiefly  western,  give  grants  to  one  state- 
controlled  institution  only,  e.g.  Arizona,  California, 
Louisiana,  Nevada,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(3)  Some  states,  a  larger  number,  give  grants  to  two  or 
more  state-controlled  institutions  ,  e.g.  Michigan, 
Ohio,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado,  Washington. 

(4)  Some  states  give  grants  to  two  or  more  institutions, 
of  which  some  may  be  state-controlled,  and  some  have 
independent  governing  boards,  e.g.  New  York  (to 
Cornell,  Syracuse  and  St.  Lawrence),  Massachusetts 
(to  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Wor- 
cester) ,  Pennsylvania  (to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  as  well  as 
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to  the  state-controlled  Pennsylvania  College),  New 
Hampshire  (to  Dartmouth  College,  as  well  as  to  the 
state  college),  and  Virginia  (to  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  as  well  as  to  the  state-controlled  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia) . 

While  states  of  good  educational  traditions  are  to  be  found 
supporting  each  of  the  latter  three  policies,  it  may  be  noted 
that  within  the  past  twenty  years  the  trend  has  been  distinctly 
along  the  line  of  the  fourth  policy,  granting  aid  to  every  insti- 
tution which  has  proved  its  place  in  the  life  of  the  community 
and  is  doing  necessary  and  effective  work,  whether  founded 
originally  by  state  action  or  by  private  endeavor. 

When  we  turn  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  interest  in 
higher  education  is  quickening  and  grants  to  higher  education 
increasing  rapidly,  we  find  the  absolute  and  unquestioned 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  granting  aid  to  every  existing  in- 
stitution which  maintains  university  standards  and  is  doing 
effective  work. 

The  universities  at  present  in  receipt  of  grants  from  the 
national  treasury  are :  Binningham,  Bristol,  Durham,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield  Universities,  and  Nottingham, 
Reading  and  Southampton  University  Colleges;  and  in  Lon- 
don, University  College,  King's  College,  Bedford  College,  School 
of  Economics,  East  Londoh  College;  University  of  Wales  and 
Aberystwyth,  Bangor  and  Cardiff  University  Colleges;  St. 
Andrews,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  Universities; 
The  National  University  and  University  College,  Cork,  Univer- 
sity College,  Galway,  and  University  College,  Dublin,  Queen's 
University,  Belfast. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  list  includes  every  university  and 
college  in  the  United  Kingdom  except  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Exeter  University  College.  Until 
recently  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  T.  C.  D.  found  their  old  en- 
dowments sufficient,  but  of  late  the  influx  of  students  and  the 
decreased  purchasing  power  of  their  rents  and  revenue  has  led 
the  former  two  to  seek  state  aid.  Oxford  is  already  receiving 
a  grant  for  its  Engineering  School  and  Cambridge  for  its 
Medical  School.  A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  a  year 
ago  to  inquire  into  the  financial  resources  of  these  two  univer- 
sities, and  while  it  has  not  yet  reported,  the  trend  of  the  dis- 
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cussion  makes  it  apparent  that  in  addition  to  some  shifting  of 
old  endowments,  state  grant  will  be  recommended.  If  this  is 
effected,  every  university,  and  university  college  of  recognized 
standing  in  Great  Britain  will  be  in  receipt  of  an  Exchequer 
grant.  Exeter  is  excluded  because  it  has  not  yet  developed 
the  financial  resources  nor  the  academic  reputation  considered 
necessary  to  warrant  state  aid. 

The  grants  have  increased  rapidly  in  amount.  The  first 
state  aid  to  higher  education  in  England  and  Wales  was  the 
grant  of  £2000  to  Aberystwyth  College  in  1882 ;  in  1887  Man- 
chester received  the  same  amount,  the  first  grant  to  an  Eng- 
lish University.  By  1912  the  exchequer  grants  reached 
£175,000,  constituting,  in  the  case  of  the  English  colleges,  35 
per  cent,  of  their  income,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Welsh  colleges, 
54.3  per  cent.  In  addition  nearly  £100,000  was  voted  for  spe- 
cial technological  and  professional  work.  The  Exchequer 
grant  alone  for  1920-21  is  £1,000,000;  for  1921-22  it  is  to  be 
£1,500,000,  plus  a  grant  for  pension  funds.  {London  Times, 
July  29,  1920).  The  four  Scottish  Universities  received  aid 
for  many  years  earlier;  their  grants  and  the  grants  to  the 
newer  Irish  institutions,  are  also  rising  rapidly. 

The  grants  are  usually  for  maintenance,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  newer  Irish  Universities  sums  have  been  provided 
for  capital  expenditure,  and  similar  grants  hawe  recently  been 
recommended  for  Wales. 

As  to  the  method  and  basis  of  allocation,  a  recent  Bulletin 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  states : 

"The  new  universities,  though  the  charters  runs  in  the  name 
of  the  Sovereign,  are  universities  of  the  people,  founded  by  local 
contributions  and  generosity.  They  are  not,  therefore,  State 
universities  in  the  American  sense  of  being  State-owned  and 
State-controlled,  though  so  largely  State-supported.  The  grants 
are  determined  on  the  report  of  experts  in  consideration  of  two 
facts:  (1)  The  efficiency  of  the  university  and  the  value  of  the 
work  which  it  does,  and  (2)  the  extent  of  the  local  support 
which  it  receives.  The  Treasury,  the  board  of  education,  or 
other  board  administering  the  funds  constitute  advisory  com- 
mittees, ordinarily  quinquennially,  consisting  of  the  most  emi- 
nent educators  or  experts,  who  serve  without  salaries.  This 
method  of  distributing  State  aid  in  lump  sums,  together  with 
the  broadly  representative  membership  of  the  autonomous  gov- 
erning board  of  each   institution,   prevents   the   evils   of    State 
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interference  and  combines    the    benefits    of  State  relationship 
with  efficiency  and  freedom  in  the  institution."* 

The  Scottish  University  Commission  of  1900  deals  with 
the  question  of  the  basis  of  allocation  as  follows:  "In  fram- 
ing a  scheme  of  division  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  consider  in 
each  case,  not  only  the  needs  but  the  opportunities  and  the 
number  of  students  of  each  university,  and  also  the  extent  to 
which  they  had  respectively  been  able  heretofore  to  contribute 
to  the  general  education  of  the  country.  The  scheme  of  dis- 
tribution was  accepted  by  all  four  Universities  as  just  and 
satisfactory." 
IV.  What  Queen's  has  done  for  itself. 

Steps  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  University  were 
taken  by  the  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1835  at  the  height  of  the 
controversy  over  the  clauses  in  the  charter  of  King's  College 
confining  control  and  teaching  to  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  charter  was  granted  to  Queen's  in  1841; 
classes  were  opened  in  March,  1842,  but  twenty-five  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  University  its  affairs  were  in  a  most  criti- 
cal condition.  It  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  late 
Principal  Grant  that  the  University  survived  its  time  of  diffi- 
culty. 

(a)  The  original  endowment  amounted  to  $50,000.  Cam- 
paigns in  1869,  in  1887,  in  1902,  and  in  1912  raised  in  all  near- 
ly $1,000,000.  'WTien  the  Theological  College  separated  from 
the  University  it  took  $200,000  of  this  endowment  with  it  as 
its  fair  proportion  of  the  whole.  Another  endowment  effort, 
which  has  just  been  completed,  has  realized  up  to  the  present 
$900,000.  The  total  endowment  now  stands  at  $1,790,000. 
This  has  been  very  largely  gathered  from  a  constituency  that 
has  been  poor  in  material  wealth  but  rich  in  its  affection  for 
the  University. 

(b)  War  Deficits.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  Queen's, 
like  every  other  university,  found  itself  in  a  grave  position. 

*The  present  committee  consists  of:  Sir  William  McCormick,  of  the 
Carnegie  Trust;  Dr.  Bateson,  formerly  Professor  at  Cambridge;  Sir  D. 
Clark,  formerly  Director  of  Engineering  research  for  the  Admiralty;  Sir 
J.  Dobbin,  Principal  of  the  London  Laboratory;  Miss  M.  F.  Fry;  Sir  F. 
G.  Kenyon,  director  of  the  British  Museum;  Sir  William  Osier,  Regius 
professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  (now  deceased),  and  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson, 
president  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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The  student  body  had  almost  disappeared,  while  the  fixed 
charges  remained.  For  the  first  three  years  of  the  war  Dr. 
James  Douglas,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  University,  met  the 
deficits,  amounting  during  that  time  to  nearly  $100,000. 

(c)  Buildings  presented  by  individual  and  corporate 
effort : 

1.  The  Old  Arts  Building  was  presented  by  citizens  of 
Kingston  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  about  $52,400. 

2.  The  Carruthers  Hall  was  presented  in  1890  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Carruthers,  and  cost  $29,500. 

3.  The  Kingston  Hall,  the  New  Arts  Building,  was  pre- 
sented by  the  City  of  Kingston  in  1904,  and  cost  $70,000. 

4.  The  Grant  Hall  was  presented  to  the  University  by  the 
old  graduates  in  1905,  and  cost  over  $45,000.  The  Commis- 
sion may  remember  its  stately  interior  and  will  agree  that  it 
was  very  well  worth  the  money. 

5.  The  Nicol  Hall  was  built  in  1912  from  funds  mainly 
supplied  by  Professor  William  Nicol,  Professor  of  Mineralogy. 
The  hall  cost  $70,000.  On  this  total  $45,000  was  supplied  by 
Professor  Nicol  under  an  arrangement  by  which  his  wife  has 
a  life  interest  in  the  amount. 

6.  The  Gymnasium  was  erected  by  the  student  body  in 
1906  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  remains  their  own  property. 

7.  The  Stadium,  which  is  approaching  completion,  has 
been  wholly  given  by  Mr.  James  Richardson  in  memory  of  his 
brother.  Captain  George  Richardson,  a  Queen's  graduate  and 
a  famous  athlete.  The  cost  has  already  amounted  to  more 
than  $50,000. 

(d)  Library  and  Residence  Ftinds. 

In  1914  Dr.  James  Douglas  gave  $150,000  for  the  erection 
of  the  new  Library.  On  the  outbreak  of  war  building  was  de- 
ferred.   The  Library  Fund  now  amounts  to  $201,000. 

The  Alumnae  of  the  University  have,  for  years,  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Women's  Residence 
greatly  needed.    They  have  now  in  hand  about  $65,000. 

(e)  Kingston  General  Hospital. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has  recently  made  a  hand- 
some grant  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction  of  this  hospital.  Apart 
from  this  grant,  however,  the  Kingston  Hospital  has  been  en- 
tirely maintained  by  local  benefactors,  and  the  building,  as  it 
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stands,  is  a  product  of  repeated  acts  of  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  citizens. 

Reconstruction  of  the  Hospital.    The  sums  available  for 
rebuilding  are: 

$100,000  from  late  Dr.  James  Douglas. 

$100,000  from  estate  of  the  late  Senator  Richardson. 

$100,000  from  subscriptions  of  the  citizens  of  Kingston. 

$150,000  from  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Kingston. 

$  50,000  from  the  County  of  Frontenac. 

$  30,000  from  the  Counties  of  Lennox  and  Addington. 

$400,000  from  the  Government  of  Ontario. 


$930,000 


V.  What  the  Government  of  Ontario  has  done  for  Queen's. 

Early  in  1892  Principal  Grant  approached  the  Ontario 
Government  with  a  view  to  securing  assistance  for  the  Univer- 
sity. The  Government  did  not  see  its  way  to  change  the  pol- 
icy of  not  making  grants  to  denominational  colleges — a  policy 
which  had  been  inaugurated  by  Mr.  John  Sandfield  Macdonald 
in  1867.  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  however,  who  was  Premier  of  the 
Province  in  1892,  intimated  to  Principal  Grant  that  the  Stat- 
utes of  Ontario,  1891,  chapter  60,  contained  an  Act  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Mining  Schools  for  municipalities  singly  or  in 
groups,  and  that  at  the  previous  session  grants  had  been  voted 
to  equip  and  sustain  a  School  in  Port  Arthur,  and  to  pay  the 
salary  of  an  instructor.  Sir  Oliver  said  that  this  grant  had  not 
been  made  use  of,  and  that  if  Kingston  cared  to  establish  a 
School,  a  grant  would  be  available.  The  hint  was  taken,  and 
in  December,  1892,  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  School  of  Min- 
ing and  Agriculture  in  Kingston,  with  a  Directorate  which 
would  link  for  practical  purposes  the  School  with  the  Univer- 
sity. In  1893,  the  School  received  a  grant  of  $5,000  for  main- 
tenance. In  the  following  year  it  received  the  same  sum  for 
maintenance;  $5,100  for  a  Mining  Laboratory,  and  $3,500  for 
the  Dairy  School.  From  that  date  until  1916,  when  the  School 
of  Mining  was  amalgamated  with  the  University,  the  Ontario 
Government  made  grants  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of 
five  buildings,  to  be  devoted  to  work  in  Mining,  Civil,  Mechani- 
cal, Electrical  and  Chemical  Engineering,  and  was  at  the  total 
expense  of  the  operation  of  the  School  of  Mining  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  fees  received  from  the  students  and  the  interest 
on  the  original  endowment,  privately  raised,  of  $43,000. 

The  buildings  given  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to  the 
University  are  as  follows: 

1894 — the  Mining  Laboratory,  costing  $14,800. 
1902-04— The  Central  Heating  Plant, 

Fleming  Hall,  housing  Mechanical  and  Electrical 

Engineering, 
Ontario  Hall,  housing  Physics,  Geology  and  Min- 
eralogy, 
at  a  cost  of  $164,000. 
1905 — The  New  Medical  Building,  costing  $50,000. 

1911-15 — Gordon  Hall,  housing  Chemistry  and  Chemical 
Engineering,  costing  $120,000. 
Government  Grants. 

These  grants  began  in  1893  with  $5,000  for  the  School 
of  Mining,  and  until  the  separation  of  the  University  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  the  grants  were  all  confined  to  the  School 
of  Mining  and  Agriculture.  Since  1912  all  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  have  shared  in  the  government  grants.  In  recent 
years  the  recognition  of  growing  needs  has  brought  a  steady 
and  substantial  increase.  The  grant  for  the  year  1919-20  is 
$165,000,  and  $80,000  is  being  given  through  the  University  to 
the  Kingston  General  Hospital  as  one-fifth  of  the  grant  for  re- 
building the  hospital. 

VI.  Future  requirements. 

A.  Plant. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  equipment  of  the  University  is  good. 
Every  Faculty  is  in  first  class  w^orking  order.  Since  the  out- 
break of  war,  however,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  prices  com- 
paratively little  has  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  repairs  have  been  delayed  as  far  as  possible. 

(a)  The  neiv  Central  Heating  Plant  on  the  tvater  front. 
The  land  for  this  plant  is  available  but  not  purchased.  The 
reasons  for  urgency  are  these : 

(1)  The  present  plant  is  working  to  its  extreme  capacity. 
Nothing  can  be  undertaken  in  the  way  of  building 
which  will  not  involve  an  extensive  alteration  of  the 
present  heating  plant. 
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(2)  The  position  of  the  present  plant  is  unsuitable.  It  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  University  buildings,  and,  while 
this  means  a  minimum  range  of  piping,  it  also  blows 
the  smoke  constantly  upon  some  building  or  other 
with  the  result  that  the  gutters  become  worn  with 
great  rapidity.  There  is  no  room  at  present  for  the 
storage  of  coal  and  coal  has  to  be  hauled  either  from 
the  water  front  or  from  the  railway  station.  The  re- 
sult is,  on  some  2,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  a  very 
large  additional  cost.  The  removal  of  the  heating 
plant  from  this  building  would  provide  room  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  work  with- 
out additional  building. 

(3)  Its  co-operation  with  the  Hospital.  The  Kingston 
General  Hospital  is  about  to  be  rebuilt.  It  has,  at 
present,  no  Central  Heating  Plant,  and  runs  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  furnaces.  The  Hospital  consequently 
has  to  reconsider  its  heating  arrangements  and  the 
University,  whether  it  erects  a  new  plant  or  extends 
the  old  one,  has  to  face  large  expenditure.  In  view 
of  the  close  connection  between  the  University  and 
the  Hospital  it  would  appear  to  be  altogether  uneco- 
nomical to  ei'ect  two  new  Heating  Plants..  As  the 
University  is  much  the  larger  user  of  heat  and  power 
the  suggestion  is  that  the  University  should  build  and 
operate  a  Heating  Plant  on  the  water  front  and  sell 
heat  to  the  Hospital,  through  the  grounds  of  which 
the  piping  to  the  University  must  in  any  case  pass. 
A  competent  engineer,  who  has  recently  investigated 
the  whole  matter,  on  the  joint  request  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  University  and  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital, 
states  that  the  new  plant  on  the  water  front  would 
cost,  including  land,  dock,  coal  handling  equipment, 
and  all  service  for  both  institutions,  about  $200,000. 
It  is  confidently  believed  that  this  is  a  sum  less  than 
that  which  would  require  to  be  spent  on  heating 
by  the  two  institutions  separately,  while  there  would 
be  the  continued  economy  through  the  operation  of 
one  plant  instead  of  two,  and  in  the  saving  through 
the  haulage  of  coal. 
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(b)  New  Library  Building.  The  present  Library  contains 
an  admirable  collection  of  books  amounting  to  about  80,000 
volumes,  and  about  15,000  pamphlets,  including  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  Canadiana  in  existence.  In  several  re- 
spects it  is  the  best  University  Library  in  the  Dominion.  The 
congestion,  however,  is  so  great  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  allow  students  to  have  access  to  the  stacks.  Stacks  have 
been  placed  between  stacks  until  the  titles  of  the  books  can 
hardly  be  read.  Such  extensions  as  could  be  made  in  the  pre- 
sent building  have  been  utilized  for  stack  and  reading-room 
purposes,  but  the  whole  work  of  the  University  is  suffering 
seriously  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  under  present  con- 
ditions to  allow  the  students  to  use  the  Library  as  a  library 
should  be  used.  There  is  also  grave  danger  of  fire  under  the 
present  conditions.  What  can  be  done  has  been  done  to  make 
the  Library  fire-proof,  but  it  is  impossible  so  to  remodel  the 
Old  Arts  Building  as  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  home  for  so 
irreplaceable  a  property  as  the  University  Library.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  the  new  Library  on  a  site  north  of  Ontario  Hall. 
The  funds  available  from  the  Douglas  gift  are,  as  has  been 
stated,  about  $200,000.  The  estimate  of  the  architect  is  that 
the  whole  building  as  planned  could  be  erected  for  $350,000.  A 
grant  of  $150,000  would,  therefore,  complete  the  Library. 

(c)  Residence  for  Women.  Until  a  few  years  ago  women 
students,  who  came  to  Queen's,  had  to  find  lodgings  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  men  students.  The  University  saw  to  it  that 
the  lodging  houses  were  supervised  and,  while  the  record  of 
the  students  was  wholly  good,  parents  naturally  looked  for  the 
taking  of  some  more  personal  interest  in  their  daughters.  The 
result  was  the  renting  of  first  one  house  and  then  another, 
these  two  houses  having  accommodation  for  about  sixty  girls 
in  all. 

For  several  years  the  Alumnae  have  been  labouring  to 
raise  money  to  erect  a  Residence  which  could  be  built  in  units, 
and  which  would  eventually  accommodate  all  the  women  stu- 
dents with  the  exception  of  those  whose  parents  reside  in  the 
city.  The  Trustees  have  promised  the  Alumnae  to  match  any 
sums  they  may  raise  up  to  $80,000,  dollar  for  dollar.  The 
Alumnae  are  now  within  sight  of  their  goal,  and  the  Trustees 
will  doubtless  be  called  on  to  fulfil  their  obligation.    They  can 
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do  SO,  however,  only  by  using  a  portion  of  their  endowment, 
and  by  restricting  their  powers  in  other  directions.  $80,000 
from  the  Government  will  allow  the  Trustees  to  maintain  their 
endowment  intact. 

(d)   Extension  of  Existing  Buildings. 

(1)  Chemical  Engineenng.  In  the  Chemistry  building 
only  one  room  is  given  to  the  subject  of  Chemical 
Engineering,  which  is  yearly  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  A  wing  could  be  thrown  out  to  the  south 
of  the  Chemistry  building,  similar  to  that  which  has 
already  been  erected  to  the  south  of  the  Metallurgy 
building,  for  the  purpose  of  the  housing  of  Chemical 
Engineering.  The  probable  cost  would  be  about 
$30,000. 

(2)  Electrical  Engineering  has  outgrown  its  quarters  in 
Fleming  Hall.  The  equipment  is  good,  but  it  is  not 
possible  under  present  conditions  to  give  room  for  the 
students  to  work.  A  wing  could  be  thrown  out  to  the 
north  of  Fleming  Hall  which  would  accommodate  the 
development  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering, while  the  erection  of  the  new  Heating  Plant 
on  the  water  front  will  give  Mechanical  Engineering 
room  to  expand  in  the  space  at  present  occupied  by 
the  boiler  room.    The  cost  would  be  about  $30,000. 

(3)  Hydraulics  Laboratory.  With  the  development  of  the 
hydro-electric  power  of  this  province,  the  need  for 
study  of  hydraulics  and  power-plant  development  be- 
comes increasingly  important.  For  this,  Queen's  is 
admirably  situated  and  needs  a  small  laboratory  for 
this  work,  containing  small  units.     The  cost  would 

■      not  exceed  $25,000. 

(4)  Biology,  The  teaching  of  Biology  has  largely  been 
confined  to  two  dingy  rooms  in  the  Old  Arts  Building, 
and  so  brilliant  a  member  of  the  staff  as  Professor 
MacClement  has  scarcely  had  any  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  department.  At  present  the  teaching  of 
Biology  is  scattered  over  three  separate  buildings. 
Without  the  erection  of  any  separate  building,  room 
could  in  the  meantime  be  found  in  the  attic  of  the 


Kingston  Hall.  Were  this  fitted  up  and  several  dor- 
mer windows  thrust  out  six  extra  class-rooms  could 
be  provided.  Room  would  thus  be  secured  for  Bio- 
logy until  the  Pathological  Department  moved  from 
its  present  quarters  in  the  Medical  Laboratories 
Building  to  the  reconstructed  Hospital.  One  great 
advantage  in  the  fitting  up  of  this  attic  floor  would 
be  that  no  additional  heating  would  be  required.  The 
estimated  cost  in  1914  was  $17,000.  Perhaps  a  figure 
of  $35,000  to-day  would  not  be  considered  excessive. 

(5)  Extension  to  Gymnasmm.  The  gymnasium,  built  by 
the  students  for  themselves  fourteen  years  ago,  is 
inadequate  for  the  increased  student  body.  It  is  in 
use  all  day  long  with  the  result  that  the  women  stu- 
dents have  not  received  adequate  gymnasium  facili- 
ties. The  gymnasium  should  be  extended  either  by 
the  addition  of  another  floor  or  by  the  thrusting  out 
of  a  wing. 

(e)  Skating  Rink.  The  present  Skating  Rink  is  com- 
pletely outworn.  Plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  rink  with  a  sheet  of  ice  210  ft.  by  90  ft.  upon  the  present 
site.  The  Athletic  Association  looks  to  the  graduates  for  large 
help  in  this  matter,  particularly  as  circumstances  may  compel 
the  Association  to  proceed  with  the  erection  of  a  new  rink  by 
next  winter. 

(f)  Students'  Union.  Queen's  greatly  suffers  from  the 
lack  of  a  Students'  Union.  There  is  no  one  place  where  the 
student  body  can  gather,  and  the  close  intimacy  of  the  mem- 
bers of  one  Faculty  with  another  has  been  due  only  to  the  fact 
that  all  the  University  buildings  are  upon  the  one  campus.  At 
present  the  Arts  students  have  a  room  in  the  Arts  Building; 
the  Engineering  students  a  room  in  Carruthers  Hall;  the 
Medical  students  a  room  in  the  Old  Medical  Building. 

The  Dominion  Government,  which  occupied  the  New  Arts 
Building  during  the  war  as  a  hospital,  left  the  temporary 
kitchen  which  it  had  erected,  and  this  kitchen  has  now  been 
converted  into  a  cafeteria.  The  premises  are  not  very  suitable 
for  the  purpose  and  in  any  case  their  structure  is  such  that 
their  life  cannot  be  long.     Still,  such  as  it  is,  the  cafeteria 
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meets  a  real  want.  The  students  can  purchase  twenty-one 
meal  tickets  for  $5.50.  A  Students'  Union,  however,  where  all 
the  student  activities  would  be  centred,  is  greatly  required. 
Here  again  private  liberality  may  be  expected  to  realize  the 
necessity. 

Repairs  which  are  needed. 

(a)  On  the  Old  Arts  Building.  The  floors  are  done  and 
should  be  relaid  with  hardwood. 

(b)  In  the  Carruthers  Hall  the  roof  requires  to  be  re- 
newed. 

(c)  The  Mill  or  Mining  Laboratory.  Eventually  the  pre- 
sent mill  should  be  torn  down  to  make  room  for  a  more  orna- 
mental and  serviceable  structure  to  house  the  present  work 
and  the  University  machine-shop.  The  present  mill  has  had 
practically  nothing  done  to  it  for  a  great  many  years,  but  has 
done  splendid  service  for  the  province.  Two  thousand  dollars 
per  year  over  a  period  of  five  years  would  bring  the  mill  up  to 
its  proper  level.  Large  lots  of  ore  in  amounts  up  to  five 
tons  are  frequently  sent  in,  and  the  amount  could  be  increased 
if  facilities  permitted.  The  ability  to  do  work  of  this  kind 
has  made  Queen's  of  great  service  to  the  province. 

(d)  Generally  speaking  the  limestone  buildings  require 
constant  attention  and  pointing  on  the  south  and  west  sides. 

New  apparatus  needed. 

Five  thousand  dollars  spent  on  Mechanical  Engineering 
would  enable  the  staff  to  do  as  good  work  as  is  done  in  any 
School  if  larger  quarters  are  provided  as  outlined  elsewhere. 

Electrical  Engineering  needs  a  similar  amount  for  equip- 
ment. 

In  Civil  Engineering  new  equipment  is  required  but  the 
amount  need  not  exceed  $5,000.  The  other  departments  must 
have  additional  equipment,  but  this  should  be  acquired  gradu- 
ally and  the  amount  needed  is  not  excessive. 

Mining  Engineering.  An  expenditure  of  $5,000  would 
provide  small  laboratory  equipment  adequate  to  deal  with 
small  quantities  of  ore.     With  such  apparatus,  the  tests  re- 
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quired  by  the  ordinary  shipments  from  mining  engineers  can 
be  carried  out. 

In  all  of  the  Engineering  Departments  at  Queen's  the  ten- 
dency is  toward  smaller  units  in  the  laboratories.  They  serve 
the  purposes  of  teaching,  and  can  be  overhauled,  or  rebuilt,  or 
even  scrapped  when  out  of  date,  and  new  units  can  be  pur- 
chased. This  is  impossible  without  enormous  expense  when 
the  equipment  is  very  large.  It  is  the  growing  conviction  at 
Queen's  that  emphasis  will  be  placed  more  and  more  on  the 
fundamental  training  of  an  engineer  and  less  time  will  be  given 
to  the  details  of  technique,  which  must  eventually  be  acquired 
in  the  actual  plant  or  laboratory  in  which  the  graduate  finds 
himself.  Hence  the  stress  placed  on  the  small  equipment.  The 
additions  to  buildings  and  equipment  are  very  small  indeed 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  plant  and  equipment  now  in  use. 

B.  Maintenance. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  university  to  branch  out  into 
new  fields  or  faculties,  but  to  seek  to  maintain  and  consolidate 
its  present  position.  The  following  list  of  requirements  covers 
simply  the  most  careful  estimate  that  has  been  possible  of  the 
expenditures  essential  to  carry  on  our  present  work  properly 
and  eff'ectively. 

1.  Existing  Provincial  Grant $165,000 

2.  Deficit.  With  the  utmost  economy  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  meet  out  of  revenue  the  costs  of  present 
activities.  The  deficit  this  year  will  be  $40,000.  Even 
to  carry  on  the  present  scope  and  scale  of  work  will  re- 
quire the  addition  of  this  amount  to  the  budget,  $40,000 

3.  Additional  Staff.  It  is  not  intended  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  staff  in  any  appreciable  degree  at  pre- 
sent; if  the  existing  staff  can  be  held,  they  will  be  suffi- 
cient, with  a  few  temporary  appointments  or  shiftings, 
to  meet  special  growth,  to  do  the  work.  We  should,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  have  such  an  increase  of  staff  as  would 
permit  more  personal  and  individual  teaching,  but  as  it 
is  not  possible  to  meet  every  need,  we  think  it  more 
important  to  provide  an  adequate  salary  for  a  staff  of 
substantially  the  present  numbers.       There  are,  how- 
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ever,  two  chairs  now  vacant,  English  and  Public  Health, 
and  these  would  require  at  least $  8,000 

4.  Salary  Increase.  The  greatest  weakness  of  Queen's  is 
the  low  scale  of  salaries  paid  the  professorial  and  ad- 
ministrative staff.  Increases  have  been  made  from  time 
totime,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  the  serious  side 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  individual  professor.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  university,  the  more  serious  as- 
pect is  that  our  salary  scale  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  in  other  universities.  This  means  inevitably  that 
we  will  find  it  difficult  to  attract  men  of  the  calibre  we 
desire,  and  difficult  to  hold  the  better  men  on  our  own 
staff,  or  to  ensure  the  reasonable  degree  of  content  and 
the  freedom  for  continued  study  essential  for  effective 
work. 

A  comparison  of  some  professorial  salaries,  in  large 
institutions  and  in  small  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
four  Canadian  Universities,  follows : — 

Lecturer  Full 

University  or         Assistant     Associate         Full  Professor, 

Instructor    Professor    Professor    Professor    head  of  Dep. 

Queen's  (mcluding 
temporary  bonus 
given  Oct.,  1920, 

average,  Arts,  1725  2420  2800  3115  3905 

Science&Medicine 

MeGill,  1920, 
average,  Arts 
and  App.  Scienc  e      2500 
Medicine 

British  Columbia, 

1920,  range.  .  .1600-2100 

Toronto,* 

1919  range 1500-2500 

1920  range  1875-3125 

including  bonus 

*In  the  case  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  exact  figures  are  not 
known ;  the  estimate  given  is  based  on  press  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  bonus  given  in  1920  amounts  to  tvi^enty  per  cent,  for  full  professors 
and  twenty-five  per  cent  for  others.  Of  course,  as  such  bonuses  are  cal- 
culated on  actual  salaries  and  not  on  the  range  or  scale,  the  figures 
given  may  not  be  exact,  but  this  information  will  doubtless  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commission. 


3150 
2500 

3750 
4000 

5100 
5200 
(range  5000-6000) 

2200-2900 

3000-3450 

3800-5000 

2500-3000 
3125-3750 

3100-3900 
3875-4875 

4000-4500  4000-5000 
4800-5400  4800-6000 
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Co«Mm6ta  1920..  2000-2400     3000-6000     4500-5000 

Harvard,  1920.  .1000-3000     3500-4500     5000-6000     6000-8000 

Cornell  (endow- 
ment campaign 
in  progress) 
average  


6000-8000 
10,000  in  some  cases 


1479 

H'tscon'w,1919-20  1500-2200 
Chicago,  1920 


2639 
2000-3000 


2750-3750 


4100 
3500-6000 


3000-4000     4000-4500     4500-8000 


Ohio  State,  1919 

average 1883  2856 

(rapid  "turnover" 
of  staff). 

Haverford,  1920  1000-2500  3000 

BrynMawr,1920  1800-2200     2400-2700 
(Women's  College) 


2912 


4230 


4000  5000-6000 
3700  4500-5000 


These  figures,  and  the  chart  (Appendix  XV),  make 
clear  that  an  assistant  professor  in  McGill  or  Toronto 
receives  not  merely  more  than  our  assistant  professors, 
but  more  than  our  associate  professors,  and  more  than 
our  full  professors.  It  may  be  noted  also,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  associate  to  assistant  professors  is  higher  in 
both  McGill  and  Toronto  than  in  Queen's.  McGill  and 
Toronto  associate  professors  are  paid  more  than  our 
heads  of  departments,  and  some  heads  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  our  heads  of  departments.  The  average  sal- 
ary of  all  those  members  of  the  staff  of  Queen's  who 
have  been  in  academic  work  since  graduating  from  their 
university  25  years  ago  is  $3420,  or  less  than  young 
assistant  professors  receive  elsewhere. 

This  great  discrepancy  cannot  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  living.  Montreal  and 
Toronto  are  probably  still  slightly  more  expensive  places 
to  live  in  than  Kingston,  particularly  as  to  rent  and  as 
to  domestic  service  (the  latter  requirement,  for  most 
of  our  staff,  is  an  item  of  what  is  humorously  termed 
mere  "academic"  interest).  It  may  be  that  standards 
of  living  are  higher,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  individual 
choice.  Certainly,  the  difference  is  small.  Recent  years 
have  levelled  living  costs,  east  and  west,  in  large  cities 
and  small,  and,  as  the  table  given  below  indicates,  living 
costs  have  risen  since  1910  much  more  rapidly  in  Kings- 
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ton  than  in  the  average  Canadian  city,  and  are  now  on 
a  level  with  the  Canadian  average* 

Neither  can  the  discrepancy  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  our  staff  do  not  deserve  equal  considera- 
tion. We  have  no  question  that,  hitherto,  whether  in 
adequacy  of  training,  or  in  power  of  teaching,  or  in 
productive  scholarship,  the  staff  of  Queen's  have  been 
able  to  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  insti- 
tution. 

The  fact  is  that  the  difference  exists  simply  be- 
cause we  have  not  been  able  to  help  it.  Costs  rose  faster 
than  resources.  We  do  not  consider  it  is  possible  to 
bridge  these  gaps  at  once,  or  even  to  bridge  them  fully 
for  some  years  to  come.  Our  proposal,  in  view  of  all 
existing  conditions,  is  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
an  immediate  increase  over  existing  salaries,  of,  on  the 
average,  25  per  cent.,  which  will  still  make  them,  in  no 
case  higher,  and  in  most  cases  lower,  than  correspond- 
ing Toronto  salaries  of  1919,  without  counting  the  bonus 
given  to  the  professors  of  Toronto  University  this  year. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  be  free,  in  a  few  cases,  to  offer 
somewhat  more  than  our  average,  if  necessary  to  secure 
men  of  special  distinction.  With  readjustments  in  some 
of  the  administrative  salaries,  this  would  involve  an  ad- 
ditional sum,  next  year,  of $52,000 

5.  Equipment.  Assuming  that  provision  is'  made  to  cover 
the  accumulated  war-time  deficiencies,  as  proposed  un- 
der Capital  Expenditure,  it  is  believed  that  additional 
annual  outlay  on  the  equipments  in  Arts,  Applied  Sci- 
ence and  Medicine  necessary  to  keep  our  work  abreast 
of  current  developments,  (apparatus,  maps,  charts,  de- 
partmental equipment),  can  be  kept  down  to $10,000 

6.  Repairs  and  Contingencies.  Under  Capital  Expendi- 
ture some  of  the  larger  and  more  pressing  requirements 

♦DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR,  FAMILY  BUDGET 

Kingston  in  1905  taken  —   100 

1900         1905         1910         Jan. 1915         Jan. 1920 
In    the    average  of  the 

sixty   Canadian   cities 

listed 110  117  142  159  269 

In  Kingston  (about  95)         100  117  157  268 
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are  listed.  In  addition  there  are  many  minor  needs  call- 
ing for  attention.  Great  economies  have  been  exercised 
during  the  last  few  years  in  building  matters.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  University  has  been  economical  to 
the  extent  of  parsimony.  As  an  instance  of  this  it  may 
be  said  that  with  all  its  valuable  buildings  the  Univer- 
sity employs  no  night  watchman  nor  has  it  any  perma- 
nent works  staff.  It  has  no  carpenter,  electrician,  or 
plumber.  These  wants  are  met  as  occasion  arises,  but 
the  University  has  now  reached  a  point  when  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  parsimonious  administration 
is  really  economical.  This  could  be  met  by  an  annual 
amount  of  $15,000 

7.  Library.  Before  it  will  be  possible  to  move  into 
the  new  Library  building,  it  is  essential  to  re-cata- 
logue a  large  part  of  the  books  on  a  more  modern  and 
scientific  basis.  A  beginning  has  been  made,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  do  the  work  on  a  more  extended  scale.  In 
addition,  the  rise  in  book  prices  makes  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  funds  available  for  current  purchases.  For 
these  two  purposes  the  minimum  requirement  would 
be $4,000 

8.  Improvement  of  Summer  School.  We  have  in  our 
Summer  School  a  great  opportunity.  The  firm  basis  it 
has  secured,  the  eager  support  of  its  student  body,  the 
coolness  of  the  Kingston  summer,  the  example  of  sum- 
mer schools  in  the  United  States,  and  the  marked  pri- 
macy our  School  enjoys  in  Canada,  makes  it  clear  that 
it  is  an  asset  to  be  developed.  We  hope  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Canadians  in  general  to  secure  here  much  of 
the  advantage  they  now  seek  in  the  summer  schools 
of  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  for  Ontario  teachers  in 
particular  to  find  here  in  increasing  measure  a  stimulus 
and  an  opportunity.  To  provide  more  adequately  for 
instruction,  and  for  example,  to  secure  the  services,  in 
common  with  one  or  two  other  institutions,  of  a  man 
like  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch  during  a  summer  session, 
the  sum  is  proposed  of $5,000 
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9.  Improvement  of  Extra~Mural  Work.  The  extra-mural 
courses  for  teachers,  leading  to  degrees  in  Arts,  might 
be  made  distinctly  more  helpful  if  funds  were  available 
for  additional  instruction  and  correction,  and  for  the 
provision  of  more  extensive  instruction  material,  at  a 
cost  of  - $3,000 

10.  General  Extension  Work.  Something  has  been  done 
in  the  way  of  extension  lectures  and  the  provision  of 
information  and  courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  who 
are  not  working  toward  a  degree,  but  not  as  much  as 
the  needs  demand.  We  could  to  advantage  expend  an 
additional $4,000 

11.  Commerce.  As  yet,  the  instruction  in  Commerce  has 
been  largely  a  by-product  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  To  secure  somewhat  more  spe- 
cialized instruction,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
course  in  Engineering  Administration  now  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  and  the 
School  of  Commerce,  the  estimate  of  net  additional  re- 
quirements is  $4,000 

12.  Research  and  graduate  scholarships. 

Research  is  not  an  extraneous  or  ornamental  activity  but 
a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  work  of  any  univer- 
sity which  is  more  than  a  high  school.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  university  work  is  that  its  members  are  not 
content  merely  to  hand  on  received  knowledge,  though 
that  is  important,  but  are  bent  on  adding  their  share  to 
the  common  stock.  Given  a  staff  of  capable  men,  in- 
terested in  their  work,  a  large  proportion  of  them  will 
find  it  as  natural  to  investigate,  experiment,  develop 
new  lines  of  speculation,  as  to  breathe.  A  notable  num- 
ber of  the  men  we  have  and  the  men  we  want  will  be 
research  men,  whatever  the  material  difficulties  in  their 
way.  Even  in  Science  research  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve enormous  expenditure.  There  are  scientific  prob- 
lems which  call  primarily  for  elaborate  apparatus,  and 
there  are  problems  which  need  mainly  brains  and  time. 
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Centralization  of  Scientific  Research  in  one  or  two 
universities  in  a  country  like  Canada  would  be  fatal  to 
the  spirit  of  research.  It  would  be  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world's  experts.  The  heads  of  such  great 
laboratories  as  those  of  the  General  Electric  Co.  at 
Schenectady,  the  Western  Electric  Co.  in  New  York,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  in  Washington,  are  opposed 
to  such  centralization.  All  of  these  men  have  been  con- 
sulted on  this  point. 

To  deny  to  any  university  the  right  to  conduct  re- 
search is  to  stifle  and  condemn  it  to  perpetual  medi- 
ocrity. Only  by  cultivation  of  the  research  spirit  wher- 
ever it  can  be  found  can  this  country  take  its  place 
among  the  progressive  countries  of  the  world.  The  sum 
proposed  is  $20,000 


$330,000 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 
I.  Capital  Expenditure. 

1.  What  the  Provincial  Government  might  do  for  the  Uni- 
versity in  the  immediate  future : 

Central  Heating  Plant  $200,000 

Library 150,000 

Women's  Residence  80,000 

Gordon  Hall  Extension  (Chemistry)  30,000 

Fleming  Hall  Extension  (Electrical  Engineering)     30,000 

Kingston  Hall  Extension  (Arts  and  Biology) 35,000 

Hydraulics  Laboratory  25,000 

Repairs  are  urgently  needed  for: 

Carruthers  Hall,  including  new  roof _ „  15,000 

Old  Arts  Building,  new  floor  and  general  repairs...  15,000 

New  equipment  for  Faculty  of  Applied  Science 25,000 

Total  $605,000 

Payment  of  this  might  be  spread  over  a  term  of  years. 

2.  What  the  Provincial  Government  might  do  at  a  future 
date: 


A  new  building  will  be  required  at  no  distant  time  either 
for  Physics  or  for  Biology.  The  present  Physics  building  is  not 
wholly  suitable  for  this  purpose,  for  the  basement  is  occupied 
by  the  Department  of  Mineralogy,  and  delicate  instruments 
are  not  able  to  be  set  on  a  sufficiently  secure  base.  If  Physics 
were  provided  with  a  new  building,  Biology  might  occupy  the 
present  Physics  building. 

A  new  Mining  Laboratory  will  be  necessary  within  the 
next  few  years.    The  present  frame  building  dates  from  1894. 

3.  What  Queen's  University  can  do  for  itself  through  pri- 
vate aid : 

Students'  Union. 
Skating  Rink. 
Extension  to  Gymnasium. 
Men's  Residence. 

Amounts   already   secured   for   Library   and   Women's 
Residence,  §281,000. 

4.  School  of  Agriculture.  Should  the  Government  at  any 
time  feel  disposed  to  undertake  instruction  in  Agriculture  in 
Eastern  Ontario  the  work  could  be  conveniently  carried  out  in 
Queen's  University.  The  present  laboratories  would  serve  for 
the  purpose,  and  a  very  slight  addition  to  the  present  staff 
would  allow  quite  an  elaborate  scheme  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
Government  at  a  minimum  expense. 

IL  Annual  Maintenance  Grant. 

1.  Existing  Provincial  Grant $165,000 

2.  Deficit 40,000 

3.  Additional   Staff   8,000 

4.  Increased  salaries  52,000 

5.  Equipment  _ 10,000 

6.  Repairs  and  contingencies  15,000 

7.  Library,  cataloguing  and  additional  purchases  4,000 

8.  Improvement  of  Summer  School  5,000 

9.  Improvement  of  Extra-mural  work  3,000 

10.  General  Extension  work,  not  for  degree 4,000 

11.  Commerce,  including  Engineering  and  Commerce       4,000 

12.  Research  and  Scholarship  20,000 

$330,000 
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COMPARISON  OF  UNIVERSITY  REQUESTS 

Maintenance        Buildings  and  other 
Capital  Expenditure 
(On  basis  of  press  reports) 

University  of  Toronto,   say $2,000,000  $4,500,000 

Western  University  100,000  1,000,000 

Queen's   University   330,000  605,000 


$2,430,000  $6,105,000 

If  these  requests  were  granted,  out  of  the  total  provincial 
grant  for  higher  education,  for  maintenance  purposes, 

Toronto  would  receive  82% 

Queen's  would  receive approx.  131/2% 

Out  of  the  total  grant  for  capital  expenditure, 

Toronto  would  receive  73% 

Queen's  would  receive  nearly 10% 

A  moderate  amount  added  to  what  is  already  spent  at 
Queen's  would  bring  tremendous  results. 
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1904 

1905 

1906 

2 

1907 

1908  

4 
4 
2 
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2 

1 

1909  

1910 

1911  1 

1** 
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1* 

2 
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1912 

1 
1 
2 

1 
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1 
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1917  
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4 
4 
6 
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1 
4 

1 
3 

1920 

1 

1** 

1731     141     22|     181     301   2341     40|   1071       8|       3| 


*  Course  discontinued. 
**  New  course. 
Total  number  of  graduates,  640. 
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521 


61  1 

7  3 

35 

39  1 


871 


No  courses  indicated,  10. 

Special  Courses,  2. 

Total  number  registered  1920-21,  397. 
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APPENDIX  II 

MEDICAL  FACULTY  (only). 

1900  TO  DATE. 

Source  of  Students     Distribution  of  Students 
From : — 

Ontario    813  419 

Quebec   22  19 

Manitoba    14  21 

Saskatchewan 61  72 

Alberta    20  36 

British  Columbia    ...                    8  25 

Prince    Edward    Island                     4  1 

Nova    Scotia    13  10 

New   BiTjnswick    11  10 

Newfoundland 10  10 

United  States    24  129 

West    Indies     46  20 

British   Guiana    10  7 

Other  Countries    16  30 

Total 1,072  806 

Cities  Towns     Rural  Districts 

Sources  of  Ontario  students 289  147                 377 

Distribution   of   Ontario   graduates         154  107                 158 


APPENDIX  III 

MEMORANDUM  OF  LEGISLATION  RELATING   TO 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  AT  KINGSTON 

SHOWING 

"The  essential  terms  of  the  original  Charter  of  the  University 
and  any  modifications  subsequently  made." 

The  Royal  Charter. 

1.  By  Royal  Letters  Patent,  sealed  at  Westminster  on  October  16th, 
1841,  "Queen's  College  at  Kingston"  was  established  as  a  body  politic 
and  corporate  pursuant  to  the  declaration  in  the  preamble  of  the  Charter 
that  "the  establishment  of  a  college  within  the  Province  of  Upper  Canada, 
in  North  America,  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  for 
their  instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature,  would 
greatly  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  our  said  Province."  The  corporators 
were  the  .Ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada 


in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  to  consist  of  twelve  ministers  and  fifteen  laymen  of  the  said  Church. 
A  religious  test  was  required  of  the  trustees,  principal,  and  professors, 
but  there  was  express  provision  that  no  such  test  whatever  should  be 
required  of  students  either  upon  admission  or  graduation,  except  in  the 
one  case  of  admission  to  a  "degree  of  divinity."  The  College  was  to  be 
"deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  University,"  with  power  to  confer  degrees, 
and  it  was  to  have  the  right  to  hold  property  and  to  receive  any  money 
or  gifts  whatsoever.  A  College  Senate  was  to  be  appointed  for  the 
exercise  of  academical  superintendence  and  discipline,  but  the  "Govern- 
ment of  the  Corporation"  lay  with  the  trustees 

Estate  and  liabilities  of  University  at  Kingston  transferred. 

2.  Chapter  89  of  9  Vic.  (Province  of  Canada)  (1846)  merely  trans- 
ferred to  and  vested  in  Queen's  College  at  Kingston  all  the  estate  real 
and  personal  and  all  the  liabilities  of  the  University  at  Kingston,  which 
had  been  incorporated  by  an  Act  of  this  province  in  the  3rd  year  of 
Her  Majesty's  reign  subsequently  disallowed. 

Continuance  of  relation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 
Establishment  of  the  University  Council.  No  church  or  reli- 
gious qualifications  for  Elective  members. 

3.  Chapter  76  of  38  Vic.  (Ontario)  (1874)  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  College  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new  "Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada"  (formed  by  the  union  of  certain  Presbyterian 
Churches)  as  it  then  held  to  the  Presbji;erian  Church  of  Canada  named 
in  the  Royal  Charter.  This  statute  also  declared  that  the  right  to  hold 
property  should  not  be  limited  by  any  statute  of  mortmain;  and,  as  the 
first  step  in  the  widening  of  the  institution,  it  provided  for  a  "University 
Council"  consisting  of  the  trustees,  the  members  of  the  College  Senate 
and  a  corresponding  number  of  graduates  or  alumni  to  be  appointed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Senate  but  thereafter  to 
be  elected  by  the  whole  body  of  graduates  and  alumni  under  by-laws  to 
be  framed  by  the  council  itself.  No  qualification  as  to  church  member- 
ship or  religion  was  required  for  the  elective  members.  This  council 
was  empowered  to  elect  the  chancellor  but  was  given  no  right  to  assume 
any  part  of  the  control  of  the  University  except  as  an  advisory  or  con- 
sultative body. 

Confirmation  of  above  Ontario  enactment  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament. 

4.  Chapter  123  of  45  Vie.  (Dominion)  (1882)  was  enacted  by  the 
Dominion  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  last  mentioned  Ontario  statute,  and  of  giving  full  sanction 
to  everything  done.  In  terms  it  re-enacted  the  provisions  of  the  Ontario 
statute  and  confirmed  and  declared  valid  anything  done  under  and  by 
virtue  of  that  enactment. 
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Addition  of  representatives  of  the  Urdvereity  Council  to  the 
Trustee  Board  without  requirement  as  to  church  connection. 
Relaxation  of  religious  test  for  professors. 

5.  Chapter  103  of  52  Vic.  (Dominion)  (1889)  made  a  more  im- 
portant change  by  altering  the  constitution  of  the  actual  governing  body 
of  the  University  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  trustee  annually  by  the 
University  Council  free  from  any*  requirement  as  to  church  membership 
or  religious  declaration  whatsoever.  A  trustee  so  elected  was  to  hold 
office  for  five  years,  and  five  such  trustees  were  thus  in  time  added  to 
the  Board.  This  statute  also  left  to  the  Board  itself  the  prescription  of 
the  religious  test  for  professors  other  than  those  of  the  Theological 
Faculty  of  the  College.  Broader  powers  to  acquire  and  hold  property 
were  also  conferred  subject  to  provincial  laws. 

Further  addition  to  the  Trustee  Board  of  representatives  of 
the  Graduates  without  regard  to  Church  connections. 

6.  Chapter  152  of  6  Ed.  VII  (Dominion  (1906)  still  further  lessened 
the  charter  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  membership  of  the  Trustee 
Board  by  providing  for  the  election  by  the  graduates  of  five  trustees 
"without  regard  to  their  church  connections." 

Complete  severance,  from  the  Church.     Nationalization  of  the 
University. 

7.  Finally  by  Chapter  138  of  2  George  V  (Dominion)  (1912)  the 
College  freed  itself  absolutely  from  any  Church  control,  abolished  all 
religious  tests  and  restrictions  save  the  one  that  it  should  remain  dis- 
tinctively Christian,  became  national  in  constitution  as  well  as  in  char- 
acter and  work,  and  assumed  the  name  more  in  keeping  with  the  facts — 
"Queen's  University  at  Kingston."  The  Board  of  Trustees  as  now  con- 
stituted included  the  Chancellor,  the  Rector,  the  Principal,  a  member 
appointed  annually  by  the  governing  board  of  each  affiliated  College,  six 
members  elected  by  the  University  Council,  six  by  the  graduates,  four  by 
the  benefactors,  and  twelve  by  the  board  itself.  (Provision  for  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Minister  of  Education  and  of  an  Assessor  to  be  appointed 
by  him  was  repealed  by  Chapter  141  of  4  George  V  (Dominion)  (1914). 
There  were  added  by  Chapter  62  of  6-7  George  V  (1916)  infra  when  the 
School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture  was  merged  in  the  University,  six 
trustees  appointed  by  the  governors  of  that  school  and  four  more  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of  Ontario).  The 
management  and  discipline  of  the  University  was  expressly  freed  from 
all  denominational  restrictions.  Its  Faculty  of  Theology  disappeared,  to 
be  succeeded  at  once  by  a  separate  institution,  incorporated  by  Act  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament  assented  to  on  the  same  day,  under  the  name 
"Queen's  Theological  College,"  for  which  the  Statute  (Chapter  138)  pro- 
vided building  accommodations  and  an  endowment  of  $200,000.00,  both 
from  the  resources  of  the  University,  pursuant  to  an  arrangement  which 
recognized  the  sources  from  which  the  original  endowment  of  Queen's 
was  chiefly  derived. 
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Complete  separation  of  the   Theological  College. 

8.  Chapter  139  of  2  George  V  (Dominion)  (1912)  incorporated 
Queen's  Theological  College  above  mentioned  as  the  successor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Theologj'  in  Queen's  College  at  Kingston,  provided  for  a 
Board  of  Management  to  be  appointed  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbj'terian  Church  in  Canada,  defined  the  powers  of  this  College,  en- 
abled it  to  confer  degrees  in  divinity  and  placed  it  in  relation  to  the 
University  as  an  affiliated  body  only. 

FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE 

SCHOOL  OF  BIINING  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Incorporation. 

Affiliation  of  the  school  with  the  University. 

1.  By  declaration  filed  pursuant  to  the  Act  respecting  Benevolent, 
Provident  and  other  Societies,  the  School  of  Mining  and  Agriculture  was 
incorporated  on  the  5th  of  January,  1893,  "for  the  training  and  education 
of  students  and  more  particularly  of  miners,  prospectors,  farmers,  arti- 
sans, mechanics  and  workingmen,  to  whom  instruction  may  be  given  in 
the  various  branches  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  metallurgy,  mining  and 
assaying,  in  agriculture  and  related  subjects,  in  veterinary  science,  in 
navigation,  in  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, or  any  other  departments  of  applied  science." 

In  accordance  with  the  plans  of  its  corporators  the  School  was  then 
organized  and  carried  on  in  affiliation  with  the  University. 

Confirmation  of  incorporation  and  additional  powers  given. 

2.  By  Chapter  115  of  56  Vic.  (Ontario)  (1893)  this  incorporation 
was  confirmed,  capital  stock  was  provided  for,  powers  to  acquire  and 
hold  property  and  other  powers  were  conferred  and  municipalities  were 
enabled  to  grant  aid. 

Additional  powers:   Aid  from  the  Province. 

3.  Chapter  44  of  1  Ed.  VII  (Ontario)  (1901)  declared  that  great 
and  substantial  benefits  had  resulted  to  the  Eastern  part  of  the  province 
from  the  establishment  of  this  school,  granted  certain  additional  teach- 
ing powers,  made  further  provisions  as  to  stock  subscriptions  and  trans- 
fers, and  to  facilitate  the  giving  of  aid  by  township  municipalities,  and 
granted  from  the  Consolidated  Revenue  Fund  of  the  Province  $22,500 
per  annum  for  five  years  towards  the  erection  of  buildings  and  carrj-ing 
on  of  the  work  of  the  school. 

(Relation  of  the  facts  concerning  the  various  grants  from  the  pro- 
vince to  this  school  and  to  the  university  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
memorandum,  but  because  the  statute  last  cited  is  the  only  enactment 
dealing  exclusively  with  this  school  which  makes  mention  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  Province  it  should  be  noted  here  that  this  school  was 
established  on  an  understanding  reached  with  the  then  Premier  of  On- 
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tario,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  that  provincial  grants  would  be  available;  and 
that  since  that  time  the  school  has  been  in  receipt  of  annual  government 
contributions  which  have  gradually  increased  with  the  growth  and  needs 
of  the  institution.) 

Addition  to  the  Board  of  Governors  and  representation  by 
the  Province. 

4.  Chapter  162  of  9  Ed.  VII  (Ontario)  (1909)  increased  the  capital 
stock  of  the  corporation  and  provided  for  the  addition  of  four  Governors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council,  four  to  be  elected 
by  the  graduates  and  four  to  be  appointed  by  the  stockholders. 

Amalgamation  with  and  merger  in  Queen's  University. 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 

5.  Chapter  110  of  6  Geo.  V  (Ontario)  (1916)  ratifies  and  confirms 
an  agreement  by  the  terms  of  which  the  School  of  Mining  and  Agricul- 
ture was  amalgamated  with  Queen's  University  at  Kingston  and  merged 
therein;  the  School  becoming  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity; its  shareholders  being  added  to  the  list  of  benefactors  of  the 
University;  its  assets  becoming  vested  in,  and  its  liabilities  assumed  by, 
the  University;  and  provisions  being  also  made  for  the  addition  of  six 
trustees  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  then  Board  of  Governors  of  the  School,  and  for  the  continuance  of 
the  right  of  appointment  of  four  governors,  as  members  of  the  Trustee 
Board,  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council.  All  the  powers,  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  school  became  vested  in  the  University. 

Amalgav^ation  confirmed  by  Dominion  Parliament  and 
provision  for  above-mentioned  additional  Trustees. 

6.  By  Chapter  62  of  6-7  Geo.  V  (Dominion)  (1916)  the  Dominion 
Parliament  confirms  the  same  agreement  of  amalgamation  and  makes 
the  necessary  amendments  in  the  Dominion  Statute  of  1912  to  provide 
for  the  additional  trustees  named  in  the  last  paragraph. 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS 
Incorporation. 

Chapter  137  of  29-30  Vic.  (Province  of  Canada)  (1866)  incorporated 
"The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Kingston"  and  granted 
it  all  the  rights  and  privileges  conferred  on  the  colleges  named  in  "The 
Medical  Act  for  Upper  Canada"  or  in  any  other  Act  referring  thereto. 
Power  was  given  to  affiliate  with  any  university  having  power  to  grant 
degrees  in  the  Province,  and  power  was  given  for  any  such  university  to 
affiliate  the  college  and  to  grant  appropriate  degrees. 
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Affiliation. 

Estahlishinent  of  Medical  Faculty. 

Affiliation  with  Queen's  followed  at  once  and  this  relation  continued 
until  1892  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  appointed  a 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  This  faculty,  arising  from  the  corporation  men- 
tioned, while  now  academically  a  constituent  part  of  the  University, 
nevertheless  continued  an  independent  administration  of  its  finances 
subject  only  to  certain  stipulations  it  had  given  relating  to  the  efficiency 
of  equipment  and  maintenance.  In  1902  some  modification  took  place  in 
this  arrangement,  and  in  1913,  the  year  following  the  final  radical  altera- 
tion in  the  University's  constitution,  the  Medical  Faculty  amended  its 
own  constitution,  threw  in  its  lot  completely  with  the  University  finan- 
cially as  well  as  academically  and  was  adopted  and  became,  as  it  is  now, 
an  integral  part  of  the  University  as  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Queen's 
University  at  Kingston. 

RECAPITULATION 

The  University,  originally  closely  linked  with  the  Presbj'terian 
Church,  yet  always  holding  its  doors  open  to  all  denominations  and 
numbering  all  denominations  among  its  students  and  graduates,  from 
time  to  time  broadened  the  constitution  of  its  governing  body  and  re- 
laxed the  bond  to  the  church,  in  natural  conformity  with  the  growth  of 
its  own  constituency  and  the  rapid  extension  of  its  work  and  sphere  of 
influence,  until  in  1912  it  freed  itself  from  the  last  vestige  of  church 
control  and  became  with  its  Faculties  of  Arts,  Medicine  and  Science 
absolutely  undenominational. 


APPENDIX  IV 
Replacement  vahies  of  Buildings,  Furniture,  and  Equipment. 


Mechanical  Laboratory,  6,960  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1907   $     7,375  62 

Value,  1914 9,219  52 

Value,  1920 14,751  24 

Equipment 8,600  00 

Total $  23,351  24 

Grant  Hall,  10,300  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1905   45,115  44 

Value,  1914 66,394  05 

Value,  1920 112,788  10 

Furniture   10,000  00 

Total   122,788  10 

Carruthers  Hall,  14,520  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1912 29.504  69 

Value,  1920 59,009  38 

Equipment 8,000  00 

Total  67,009  38 
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Skating  Rink,  17,000  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Value,  1912 9,500  00 

Present  value 12,000  00 

Total 12,000  00 

Curling  Rink. 

Value,   1912    7,342  42 

Present  value 8,000  00 

Total 8,000  00 

Observatory. 

Cost,  1912 6,113  92 

Presept  value 12,227  84 

Equipment   2,000  00 

Total 14,227  84 

Old  Medical  Building,  11,400  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 
Cost  with  rebuilding  1901   .  .      18,000  00 

Value,  1914 22,500  00 

Present  value 44,500  00 

Furniture  and  equipment   .  . .  15,000  00 

Total   59,500  00 

Old  Arts  Building,  23,400  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1870   52,422  31 

Value,  1914 65,552  88 

Value,  1920 131,105  76 

Furniture    10,000  00 

Books   400,000  00 

Botany  Dept.,  equipment  ....  4,000  00 

Museum  Specimens 20,000  00 

Total 565,105  76 

New  Arts  Building,  35,430  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1904 69,944  23 

Value,  1914 87,430  29 

Value,  1920   174,860  58 

Furniture   10,000  00 

Total 184,860  58 

Nieol  Hall.  14,200  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1913   70,374  20 

Value,   1920    140,748  40 

Furniture    5,000  00 

Equipment    20,000  00 

Total 165,748  40 

Central  Plant. 

Cost,  1904 22,360  62 

Value,  1920 50,500  00 

Total 50,500  00 

Fleming  Hall,  30,400  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1904   61,000  00 

Value  1914   76,250  00 

Value,  1920 152,500  00 

Furniture    4,000  00 

Electrical  equipment    15,000  00 

Mechanical  equipment 14^200  00 

Total 185,700  00 

Ontario  Hall,  41,200  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1904 81,000  00 

Value,  1914 101,250  00 

Value,  1920 202,500  00 

Furniture,   Physics  Dept.    .  .  .  5,000  00 

Equipment,  Physics  Dept.  ...  25,000  00 

Furniture,  Geological  Dept.  ..  3,000  00 

Equipment,  Geological  Dept.   ,  4,000  00 

Geol.  Museum 30,000  00 
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Mineralogy    Dept.,  furniture.  3,000  00 
Mineralogy  Dept.,  equipment.  4,000  00 

Total  276,500  00 

Chemistry  Building,  28,000  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1913 120,459  57 

Value,  1920 240,919  04 

Office  furniture 1,000  00 

Equipment 15,000  00 

Total 256,919  04 

New  Medical  Building,  12,900  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1908 62,000  00 

Value,  1914  67,500  00 

Value,  1920  135,000  00 

Furniture    and    equipment.  . .  35,000  00 

Total 170,000  00 

Mining  Mill   (wooden  building),  6,800  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1894   14,829  93 

Value,  1920 10,000  00 

Equipment    7,500  00 

Total 17,500  00 

Gymnasium,  11,000  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Cost,  1905 29,000  00 

Value,  1914 36,250  00 

Value,  1920 72,500  00 

Equipment    10,000  00 

Total 82,500  00 

Cafeteria,  5,000  sq.  ft.  floor  area. 

Present  cost   7,000  00 

Equipment  .   . 3,000  00 

Total   10,000  00 

Residences,  25,000  sq.  ft  floor  area. 

Original  cost,  estimated 24,000  00 

Value,  1914 30,000  00 

Value,  1920   60,000  00 

Total 60,000  00 

Value  of  Land 
Assessed  at  $148,250.00. 
Actual  value  about   222,375  00 

Total  value  of  Land,  Buildings  and  Equipment.  .  .$2,554,585  34 


APPENDIX  V 
Amount  and  Nature  of  the  Endowment. 

The  Endowment  of  Queen's  University  at  present  amounts 
to  $1,791,495.12. 

Of  this  sum  about  $1,000,000  is  invested  in  Bonds  and 
Debentures  and  the  rest  in  Mortgages. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  sources  of  the  Endow- 
ment. The  contributions  for  the  most  part  have  been  in  small 
sums  from  persons  of  limited  means : 
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Source  or  Object.  Date.  Amount. 

Michie 1867-1884  $     6,000  00 

New  Chair  in  Theology 1867  1,163  22 

Watkins  Bequest 1877  4,000  00 

Kingston  Ladies'  Scholarship   1878  707  00 

Robert  Sutherland 18J8  11,738  66 

Spence  Bequest 1881  .^,427  70 

Greenshields  Bequest 1883  5,000  00 

Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  Chair   1889  22,558  90 

Nichols  Bequest 1891  20,000  00 

Fulton  Beqiest 1892  3,000  00 

Roberts  Bequest 1893  40,000  00 

Doran  Bequest 1893  22,384  31 

Malloch  Bequest 894  2,000  00 

Five  Years  Fund 1896  23,539  J^ 

Robert  Waddell  Tutorship 1898  2,o00  00 

Mental  Philosophy 1899  5.b81  ^8 

Gowan   Fellowship    1900  250  00 

Century  Fund 1901  35,893  33 

'01  Fellowship 1903  1,938  08 

1°904  EnTownfent   1904  433  583  64 

Jubilee  Fund    1904  185,728  83 

Fleming  Coal  Mine 1904  93140 

Chair  in  Botany 1905  ^'?Vr  nn 

British  Columbia  Sch 1905  115  00 

Wallbride-e               1906  1,000  UU 

Moral  PWlosophy      1906  50,000  00 

M?s'jane  Hunte^r  •.  . 1906  2,000  00 

Dufferin  County  Scholarship 1910  50  00 

James  Gillies-Arts 1910  1,000  00 

James  Gillies-Theology 1910  1,000  00 

Douglas  History 1911  50'00°  '^0 

Less  transferred  to  Theological  College  at 

Separation    

School  of  Mining 1913 

Douglas  Pharmacy 1913 

Longwell 1913 

Nicol  Hall  subscriptions  J^»/^  ^ 

(to  date) 

Grant  Hall,  subscriptions 

Not  specified 

Hoffman   191» 

Interest  on  Douglas  Endowment 

1918-1919  Endowment 

Hoffman    1919 

Augmented  Revenue 

Douglas — Colonial  History 

$1,791,495  12 


$940,191 

27 

200,000 

00 

$740,191 

27 

68,273 

96 

20,000 

00 

5,000 

00 

721 

92 

65 

00 

685 

55 

35,000 

00 

5,468 

75 

902,368 

67 

3,500 

00 

220 

00 

10,000 

00 
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APPENDIX  VI 
REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Income 

NOTE:  The  smaller  income  for  1919-20  in  comparison  with  the  estimated 
income  for  1920-2]iris  due  chiey  to  the  fact  that  part  of  the  new  Endow- 
ment Fund  was  received  too  late  to  give  an  interest  yield  in  1919-20. 
The  nancial  year  of  the  University  extends  from  April  1  to  March  31. 

1919-20  1920-21 

Income  from  Students  (Actual)  (Estimated) 

Intra-mural $23,906.18  $22,565.00 

Extra-mural   and    Sum- 
mer School 28,326.65  30,000.00 

Applied  Science 48,491.00  50,000.00 

Medicine 27,943.46  29,520.00 

Graduation  (all  Faculties)     997.48  1,000.00 

$145,103.27     $145,085.00 

Income  from  Investments: 
Bonds,     etc.   (less  Bank 
interest   and    scholar- 
ships)     $30,204.23  $45,000.00 

Mortgages 52,208.77  67,000.00 

Jubilee  Fund 3.00  84.00 


Less  cost  of  collection.     5,099.38  5,000.00 

77,316.62     97,084.00 

Income  from  Grants  by  Province: 

Arts   43,000.00  43,000.00 

Science 67,000.00  67,000.00 

Medicine    15,000.00  15,000.00 

War  Grant 40,000.00 

125,000.00     165,000.00 

Income  from  Other  Sources: 

School  of  Navigation  .  .        603.68 

O'Brien  Co.,  Ltd 4,875.00  4,875.00 

Rents     (including    Hos- 
pital Commission)  .  . .     7,140.52  3,000.00 

12,619.20     7,875.00 


$360,039.09  $415,044.00 

Expenditure 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current  year  is  based  upon  actual 
expenditure  for  the  eight  months  from  April  1  to  Nov.  30. 

1919-20  1920-21 

(Actual)  (Estimated) 

Departmental  Expenses: 

Teaching,  Research,  Labo- 
ratory and  other  supplies: 

Winter   Session    $195,866.63  $245,983.00 

Ordinary    Summer    Ses- 
sion         4,581.52  4,093.00 

Special  Summer  Session 

(Science) 17,000.00  

Douglas   Tutorship 1,219.25  1,200.00 

Annuities 3,586.00 

$218,667.40  $254,862.00 
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Expenses  of  Departments — 

Art 206.72  500.00 

Botany 185.80  750.00 

Chemistry 12,707.54  15,000.00 

Civil  Engineering  ....       1,590.89  2,500.00 

Electrical    Engineering          423.96  1,500.00 

Mechanical  Engineering         954.95  1,000.00 

Geology   134.57  400.00 

Medicine    12,703.40  16,000.00 

Mining  &  Metallurgy..        7,500.35  8,000.00 

Mineralogy 524.42  750.00 

Physics 4,864.64  5,000.00 

41,797.24     51,400.00 

Research   6,216.67  7,500.00 

Libraries:  (Books)    7,296.31  7,600.00 

Administration: 

Salaries    (including    Li- 
brarian         27,417.90  30,000.00 

Advertising 2,529.71  3,300.00 

Printing  &  Stationery.     11,400.00  11,750.00 

Stamps 3,599.50  4,000.00 

44,947.11 49,050.00 

Operation  and   Maintenance 

of  Plant: 

Central  Plant- 
Salaries  3,120.00  4,000.00 

Light,  heat  &  power     14,286.10  31,000.00 

Janitors,  etc 9,334.00  11,000.00 

Observatory    (light   and 

fuel)    173.50  175.00 

Grounds 1,010.48  2,000.00 

Taxes 1,622.26  2,357.00 

Insurance 4,198.00  4,500.00 

Repairs 15,400.72  15,000.00 

49,145.06     70,032.00 

Miscellaneous: 

Travelling 3,142.16  6,000.00 

Contingencies 2,858.71  7,500.00 

Athletics 770.50  2,000.00 

6,771.37    15,500.00 

$374,841.16  $455,944.00 

Deficit   ?  14,802.07  $  40,900.00 

APPENDIX  VII 

NUMBER  OP  FACULTIES  AND  OF  STUDENTS  IN  EACH 

FACULTY 

(The  statement  below  does  not  include  the  affiliated  institutions — 
Queen's  Theological  College,  Dairy  School,  or  School  of  Navigation — but 
only  the  three  Faculties  maintained  out  of  the  University  Budget). 

SESSION  1920-21 
Faculty  of  Arts: 

Intra-mural  (including  Summer  School)   660 

Extra-mural    592 

Banking 360 

1612 
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Faculty  of  Applied  Science :   396 

Faculty  of  Medicine :   240 


2248 
Less  registered  in  two  faculties 9 


Total 2239 

APPENDIX  VIII 

COST  PER  STUDENT  IN  EACH  FACULTY. 
There  are  many  different  ways  of  making  such  an  estimate  and 
widely  differing  results  are  to  be  obtained  according  to  the  method  em- 
ployed. A  charge  against  a  student's  education  might  include  only 
salaries  and  adi»inistrative  expenses,  or  it  might  add  complete  overhead 
costs  for  maintenance  of  the  Plant,  or  it  might  even  take  into  account 
the  interest  on  the  total  investment  in  Buildings,  Land,  and  Equipment 
and  the  interest  on  the  endowment.  The  total  cost  may,  therefore,  be 
made  very  large  or  very  small. 

The  method  employed  in  the  present  calculation  is  to  charge  against 
the  student's  education  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  year.  In  the 
financial  statement  exhibited  above  under  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  the 
expenses  of  the  last  financial  year  are  shown  to  be  $374,841.16.  This, 
then,  is  what  it  cost  Queen's  University  last  year  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  the  students  registered  in  the  three  Faculties  of  Arts, 
Science,  and  Medicine. 

The  next  problem  is  to  apportion  costs  to  the  three  Faculties.  This 
is  particularly  difficult  at  Queen's  since  by  a  very  economical  arrange- 
ment, to  avoid  duplication  of  equipment,  no  fewer  than  twelve  Depart- 
ments serve  two  or  even  three  of  the  Faculties.  The  Department  of 
Chemistry,  vsrith  its  own  building,  for  example,  provides  instruction  for 
students  in  Arts  and  Medicine  as  well  as  in  Applied  Science.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate  what  part  of  salaries  or  equipment  or  maintenance 
should  be  charged  against  each  Faculty.  A  charge  based  on  the  mere 
number  of  students  from  each  Faculty  would  give  very  misleading  re- 
sults. 

The  following  table  shows  the  calculations  made  by  Mr.  R.  Easton 
Burns,  C.A.,  regarding  distribution  of  costs  for  1919-20: 

Net  cost  per 

Total  Total  cost    student  deduct- 

per  student      ing  av'ge  fees 

Faculty  of  Arts $  157,623  94  ?  180  00  $  130  00 

Faculty   of   Applied    Science, 
(including  Special   Summer 

Session  for  returned  men)..    *144,341  60  337  00  222  00 

Faculty  of  Medicine 72,875  62  318  00  193  00 


Total  expenditure,  1919-20.  .$374,841   16 

*This  sum  includes  a  special  expenditure  of  $17,000  for  a  Summer 
Session  for  returned  men  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
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APPENDIX  IX 

THE  COST  OF  ADMINISTRATION 

The  cost  of  administration  for  1919-20  was  $44,947.11,  or  about  12% 
of  the  total  expenditure.  The  details  are  shown  under  Revenue  and 
Expenditure  above. 

APPENDIX  X 

THE  SCALE  OF  PROFESSORIAL  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE 
SALARIES 

Including  a  special  bonus  for  1920^21  the  present  range  of  salaries 
is  as  follows: 

Administrative:  Principal  $10,000;  Vice-Principal  $750  in  addition 
to  his  salary  as  Professor;  Deans  $500  in  addition  to  their  salaries  as 
Professors;  Registrar  and  Treasurer  (one  officer)  $4500;  Deputy  Regis- 
trar $1800;  Bookkeeper  $1500;  Librarian  $1700;  Assistant  Librarian 
$1100;  typists  and  stenographers  from  $8  to  $18  a  week,  averaging  $12 
a  week;  janitors  and  caretakers  $14  to  $21  a  week,  averaging  $18  a 
week. 

Professorial:  Professors  who  are  heads  of  Departments  $3500-$4000; 
Professors  not  heads  of  Departments  $3000— $3200;  Associate  Professors 
$2500-$2900;  Assistant  Professors  $2000-2500;  Lecturers  $1600-$2100; 
Demonstrators,  Fellows,  Tutors,  $100-$1200. 


APPENDIX  XI 

WHO  QUEEN'S  STUDENTS  ARE 

A  very  small  proportion  of  Queen's  students  come  from  homes  of 
wealth.  One  of  the  distinctive  services  of  the  University  has  been  to 
provide  education  at  a  relatively  low  cost  for  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  from  homes  of  moderate  means.  An  analysis  of  the  occu- 
pations of  parents  of  students  in  the  entering  class  of  this  year  gives 
the  following  information : 

Sons  and  daughters  of  farmers 70 

Sons  and  daughters  of  professional  men  and  officials  of  small  means, 

like  ministers,  teachers,  clerks,  bookkeepers  '. 103 

Sons  and  daughters  of  men  who  work  with  their  hands,  like  car- 
penters, blacksmiths,  cheesemakers,  tailors 72 

Sons  and  daughters  of  merchants   (grocers,  druggists,  etc.) 47 

Parents'  occupations  not  given 35 

From  homes  of  moderate  wealth 7 

334 
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APPENDIX  XII 

QUEEN'S  REMARKABLE  GROWTH 

That  Queen's  University  has  an  assured  future  as  an  educational 
institution  is  made  clear  by  the  following  figures,  showing  the  increase 
in  number  of  students  since  1890: 

Naturally  the  registration  was  greatly  reduced  during  the  years  of 
the  War,  but  the  figures  for  this  session  and  the  last  show  that  the  re- 
markable growth  interrupted  by  the  War  has  been  resumed.  Notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  the  registration  for  the 
present  session  is  250  above  that  for  1914-1915,  the  high  point  reached 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  War. 

Session  Registration 

1889-1890   419 

1899-1900   665 

1910-1911   1612 

1914-1915 1997 

1915-1916 2009 

1916-1917 1316* 

1917-1918   1227* 

1918-1919 1425 

1919-1920 2703 

(including  special  Summer  Session  in  Science 
for  returned  men) 

1920-1921   2247 

(first  year  without  the  Faculty  of  Education) 

The  same  story  of  steady  growth  is  told  by  the  following  table 
which  shows  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  in  the  three  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Science,  and  Medicine  since  1880. 


*Years  when  the  Great  War  reduced  attendance. 
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GRADUATING  CLASSES. 


1880 

M.A. 
3 

B.A. 

6 
23 

47 

50 

60 

65 

62 

66 

67 

90 

85 

68 

83 

94 

80 
151 
144 
147 
100 

81 

85 
119 
112 

B.Sc. 

"4 
3 

15 
17 
18 
20 
18 
35 
34 
43 
42 
42 
66 
59 
62 
40 
26 
25 
14 
11 
30 

M.D.    M.E 
13 

39 

21 

24 

31 

48 

42 

39 

47 

32 

48 

39 

35 

49 

23      2' 

11     3; 

27      5^ 

18      7. 

34     7; 

13 
38 
16 
58 

!.   Total 
22 

1890 

17 

79 

1900 

15 

87 

1901 

10 

87 

1902 

19 

125 

1903 

15 

145 

1904 

18 

140 

1905 

23 

148 

1906 

22 

154 

1907 

14 

171 

1908  

20 

187 

1909 

17 

167 

1910 

24 

184 

1911  

22 

207 

1912  

19 

J             215 

1913 

17 

i             271 

1914 

12 

I     299 

1915  

10 

>     290 

1916 

7 

i             240 

1917  

5 

L     125 

1918  

4 

141 

1919 

7 

153 

1920 

19 

219 

Jhe  number  of  degrrees  grew  steadily  till  1914.  For  the  next  two 
years,  as  a  result  of  the  War,  there  was  a  falling  off,  but  the  last  three 
years  show  a  rapid  increase,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  two  years 
more  the  University  will  be  graduating  larger  classes  than  in  1914. 


APPENDIX  XIII 


QUEEN'S  SERVICEI  TO  THE  PROVINCE 

The  Province  of  Ontario  should  give  adequate  financial  assistance 

to  Queen's  University  because  of  her  large  contribution  to  the  schools 

of  the  Province. 

From  the  last  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province 

of  Ontario  the  following  facts  have  been  collected: 

Inspectors 

Graduates  of  Queen's  58 

Graduates  of  all  other  Universities 49 

Staffs  of  Collegiate  Institutes 

Graduates  of  Queen's,  including  14  Principals 146 

Graduates  of  Toronto,  including  25  Principals  272 

Graduates  of  Western 3 

Staffs  of  Collegiate  Institutes,  excluding  Toronto 

Graduates  of  Queen's,  including  14  Principals 127 

Graduates  of  Toronto,  including  19  Principals 182 

Graduates  of  Western   3 


—62— 
Staffs  of  High  Sclwols 

Graduates  of  Queen's,  including  44  Principals 140 

Graduates  of  Toronto,  including  60  Principals 194 

Graduates  of  Western,  including  1  Principal 8 

Staffs  of  Continuation  Schools 

Graduates  of  Queen's,  including  26  Principals 37 

Graduates  of  Toronto,  including  11  Principals 23 

Graduates  of  Western,  including  1  Principal 1 

The  above  statement  shows  that  Queen's  leads  in  the  case  of  In- 
spectors and  teachers  in  Continuation  Schools,  and  contributes  more  than 
her  proper  proportion  to  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the 
Province. 


APPENDIX  XIV 

Blue  print  showing  distribution  of  students. 

APPENDIX  XV 

Blue  print  showing  salaries. 
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